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LOW-DOWN ON SBIC PLAN: First-hand details from the Administrator (See page 35) 


This Month: 


SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING by Ed Tyng 
DEVELOPING A COUNTY-WIDE AGRICULTURAL PLAN by H. M. Flores 
SHIFTING TO ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING by Raymond G. Deering 
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Hammermill Safety helps create 
the right atmosphere for your bank 


THE FORECAST is for good public 
relations when you print your checks on 
Hammermill Safety. With Hammermill 
Safety, the best-known name in paper is 
there to remind depositors that even this 
detail of banking service gets your care- 
ful attention. 


You'll like the way Hammermill Safety 


prints and writes. You'll like the way its 
greater strength stands repeated handling. 
And it’s a comfort to know its specially 
sensitized surface reveals the slightest 
attempt at alteration. Be sure to ask your 
check printer or bank stationer about 
Hammermill Safety. It costs no more than 
other safety papers. 


The exclusive Hammermill Chainline design, illustrated, comes in 7 colors—amber, green, 
buff, blue, pink, gold, gray. Straightline and Crossline designs are also available. 
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PAPER COMPANY 
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Community Relations 


Sirs: This 75 year old replica of an 
average horse on display in the Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company lobby, 


in Providence, stopped traffic in the 
bank and helped contributions for the 
local chapter of the Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Originally used by a harness maker 
for demonstration purposes, the horse 
eventually found its way into the hands 
of a local horseman, who presented it 
to the S.P.C.A. about 10 years ago. 
Made of plaster of Paris, iron and 
wood, with glass eyes and removable 
ears, the horse will enventually be 
presented to the Smithsonian Institute. 

WARREN O. EVANS, Jr., 

Publicity Director, 

Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 

pany, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Outdoor Appliance Show 
Sirs: We recently attracted between 
7,000 and 8,000 people to a one week- 
end showing of appliances on our par- 
tially-covered parking lot. Our primary 
aim was to generate good public rela- 
tions and let the public know that we 
would finance appliances being displayed. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the 
appliance dealers in our area partici- 
pated in the show. Most of them have 
reported that sales have increased be- 
cause of it, and they are already talk- 
ing about plans for next year’s Halifax 
Area Better Living Exhibit. 
Advertisement of the show went out 
over all communications media for 10 
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days prior to the show, dealers lined 
up prizes that were given away at 
drawings, free refreshments were 
served and a trained chimpanzee was 
there to entertain the kiddies. 

J. G. BOSANG, 

Assistant Vice-President, 

First Atlantic National Bank 

of Daytona Beach, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
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Higher Education 


Sirs: Our bank has always placed a 
great deal of emphasis on education 
and specialized training for our em- 
ployees. Each year, for example, we 
conduct a special weekend seminar for 
all junior officers and supervisors. 

These meetings are intended to sup- 
plement A.I.B. training and serve as a 





stepping stone to graduate school work 
by the staff. In checking through our 
personnel records recently, we found 
eight members of the staff are attending 
graduate-level banking schools, and 23 
have graduated from advanced schools. 
They are all shown above. 

Schools represented by our well-edu- 
cated group include: Central States 
School of Banking, University of Wis- 
consin; Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University; School of Mort- 
gage Banking, Northwestern; School of 
Consumer Banking, University of Vir- 
ginia; School of Banking of the South, 
Louisiana State University; NABAC 
School, University of Wisconsin; School 
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of Financial Public Relations, North- 
western University. 
Davip H. TUTTLE, 
Assistant Vice-President, 
First National Bank of Memphis, 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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GI Lending Program 


Sirs: It was in November, 1947, that 
you came out to Des Moines and wrote 
a feature article on our Loan Guaranty 
operation, entitled “Developing a Sound 
GI Lending Program.” At that time, 
we had approved 21,000 loans. Up to 
the present, we have approved approxi- 
mately 75,000, totaling $500 million. 

The program has proved to be sound. 
We have paid claims on less than one- 
fifth of one per cent of the home loans. 

WALTER T. ROBINSON, 

Loan Guaranty Officer, 

Veterans Administration Center, 

Des Moines, Iowa 








Amount of Tax-Exempt 
Issue 
24,225,000 BALTIMORE, MD.+ 


Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-82 
15,840,000 BERGEN COUNTY SEWER AUTH., N. J.7 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1961-97 
10,000,000 BOSTON, MASS. (2 issues) 
88% & 1.65% Notes, Due 1958 
45,000,000 CHICAGO, ILL.f (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Ctfs., Due 1960-83 
39,000,000 


OHIO, STATE OF} (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1958-72 
OREGON, STATE OFt 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1963-72 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.t 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 

PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DIST., PA.f 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-83 

PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY{ 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-78 

SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF; 

2.30% Bonds, Due 1959-74 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.f (2 issues) 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-97 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1962-86 

STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL BLDG. AUTH., 
PA. Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-94 

ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MO.t 

Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 

TAMPA, FLA.+ 

Spec. Tax Bonds, Due 1959-87 

TEXAS, UNIV. AND A & M. COLLEGE 
Var Rates Bonds, Due 1959-78 

WAYNE & MACOMB COUNTIES, MICH.t 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Drain Bonds, Due 1959-88 


ADDITIONAL TAX-EXEMPT BONDS— 
(126 issues) 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION, ILL. 
2% & 1.70% Tax Warrants, Due 1959 
3%4% Bonds, Due 1961-78t 
15,300,000 CLEVELAND, OHIOt 
2U%% & 2%4% Bonds, Due 1959-83 
9,000,000 CONSUMERS PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT, 
NEBR.} Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, due 1962-92 
25,000,000 COOK COUNTY, ILL.t 
3%% Bonds, Due 1959-68 
14,500,000 DADE COUNTY, FLA.t 
Var. Rates Spec. Ctfs., Due 1958-72 
32,750,000 DENVER, COLO., CITY & COUNTY OF} 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1969-97 (2 issues) 
32,185,000 DETROIT, MICH.+} (3 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-83 
22,500,000 EAST BATON ROUGE PARISH S/D No. 1, 
LA.+ Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
21,000,000 GEORGIA RURAL ROADS AUTHORITYt 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1960-79 
10,000,000 GREENSBORO, N. C.f 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-83 
7,150,000 HARRISBURG SEWERAGE AUTH., PA.f 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1961-83 
12,500,000 HAWAII, TERRITORY OF{ 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
64,000,000 ILLINOIS STATE TOLL HIGHWAY COM. 
MISSION} 4%% Rev. Bonds, Due 1998 
35,000,000 KENTUCKY, COMMONWEALTH OFt 
3% Bonds, Due 1973-86 
35,400,000 LOS ANGELES, CALIF.+ (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-88 
7,500,000 LOUISIANA, STATE OF+ 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Bonds, Due 1963-93 
25,000,000 MARYLAND STATE ROADS COMMIS. 
SION Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-73 
157,877,000 MASSACHUSETTS, COMMONWEALTH 
OFt Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1959-98 (2 issues) 
18,000,000 METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT OF 
SO. CALIF.f 3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-70 
10,000,000 MEMPHIS, TENN.t 
Var. Rates Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
14,500,000 MIAMI, FLA.¢t (2 issues) 
Var. Rates Bonds & Rev. Bonds, Due 1960-88 
100,000,000 MICHIGAN, STATE OFt 
Var. Rates Spec. Tax Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-82 
27,800,000 MILWAUKEE, WIS. (2 issues)t 
Var. Rates Bonds & Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1959-86 
14,998,000 NEWARK, N. J.t 
3.10% Bonds, Due 1959-78 
28,367,000 NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OFt 
2.60% Bonds, Due 1959-86 
58,274,814 NEW YORK SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
Var. Rates Bonds, Due 1958-88 (21 issues) 
63,000,000 
20,000,000 
31,930,000 
12,000,000 
40,000,000 
8,000,000 
12,800,000 
8,487,000 
18,000,000 
10,875,000 
8,400,000 
10,076,000 
12,075,000 





237,242,930 


Amount of 
Issue 


$ 30,000,000 
.20,000,000 


18,000,000 
12,000,000 
30,000,000 
50,000,000 
40,000,000 
11,700,000 
10,000,000 
14,730,000 
11,000,000 
20,000,000 
15,000,000 
35,000,000 
13,500,000 
65,000,000 
10,000,000 
45,000,000 
30,000,000 
10,000,000 


140,000,000 


80,000,000 


350,000,000 


70,000,000 
50,000,000 
15,000,000 
30,000,000 
40,000,000 
80,000,000 
10,000,000 
12,000,000 


25,000,000 
34,005,000 


New Issues-1958 


Purchased and Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone or with associates* 


Corporate 


BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% Series due 1993 . . . .« 
CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988. . 
CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
First Mortgage Bonds, 444% Series due 1988 ... . 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mortgage Bonds, 4% Series due 1988 . . . « « 
THE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, INC. 

4% % Debentures, Due 1983. . 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY OF ‘NEW YORK, 
INC. First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4% due 1988 ... . 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988. . . ° 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY EQUIPMENT TRUSTS 
OF 1958, 312%, 4% & 44%% Certificates, Due 1958-73. . 
IOWA PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
First Mortgage Bonds, 44% Series due 1988 . . 
LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD EQUIP. 
MENT TRUSTS, 312% & 334% Certificates, Due 1959-73 
MADISON GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4% % First Mtge. Bonds, 1988 Series . . ee 
MERRIMACK-ESSEX ELECTRIC COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 442%, due 1988 . i oe 
MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988. . . . « « 
MONTREAL, THE CITY OF (CANADA)t+{ 
Var. Rates Debs. Due 1959-65 & 1978 . 
MONTREAL TRANSPORTATION COMMISSIONt — 
4% % S.F. Debentures, Due 1978 . 
NATURAL GAS PIPELINE COMPANY ‘OF AMERICA} 
4%% Debs. & 4% % First Mtge. Pipeline Bonds, due 1978 
NEW ENGLAND POWER COMPANY 
First Mtge. Bonds, 4%, due 1988 : 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 35 Year 4% Debentures, Due 1993. . . . 
NEW JERSEY BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 

35 Year 34% Debentures, Due 1993 . . ‘a 
ORANGE AND ROCKLAND UTILITIES, INC. 
First Mtge. 444% Bonds, due 1988. . a 
PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY t 
First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 334% & 442%, due 1978 & 1990 
PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
32 Year 4% % Debentures, Due 1990. . . .... 
SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO.+ 

4% Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1983 . . . 
SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 35 Year 444% Debentures, Due 1993 . . . 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 

First & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 444%, Due 1983 . . 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS COMPANY OF CALT- 
FORNIA First Mtge. Bonds, due 1983 (4%) ... « 
SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 

42% Sinking Fund Debentures, Due 1978 . . . « ¢ 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC.f+ 

Debentures, 44% & 442% Due 1980 & 1983 . . « « 
TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY{ 

5% Debs. due 1978 & 5% &% First Mtge. Bonds due 1979 . 
TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 

First Mtge. Bonds, 444% Series due 1988 . ... « 
THE VIRGINIAN RAILWAY COMPANY 

First Lien & Ref. Mtge. Bonds, 4%, Due 1983 . . « « 





ADDITIONAL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS (4 issues) 


ADDITIONAL ners TRUST earpiece 
(8 issues) . . % 








Underwriting 
Interest 


- $ 3,550,000 


4,200,000 
4,200,000 
3,850,000 
4,000,000 
7,950,000 
11,050,000 
6,000,000 
5,450,000 
4,980,000 
5,150,000 
7,600,000 
7,100,000 
2,555,000 
1,130,000 
5,167,000 
3,550,000 
4,350,000 
6,250,000 
5,100,000 
9,525,000 
17,850,000: 
16,791,000 
17,750,000 
7,350,000 
4,150,000 
3,100,000 
4,370,000 
4,335,000 
6,400,000 
2,800,000 


12,800,000 
14,805,000 


Descriptive circulars or prospectuses, where available, and current quotations wili be supplied for 


any of these securities upon request. 


*To December 10,1958 + Issue headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others, All other issues were beaded 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. alone. Not included in these compilations are issues in which Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
participated only as a member of an account, 


Send For Year-End Bond Survey and Helpful Tax Chart 


Concise survey of 1958 bond market and outlook for . 
1959, and tax chart to help you determine the value of 
tax exemption in your income bracket. Write without 
obligation for folders BC-1. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


123 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK §& 
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Lessons From Fed’s 
rr ate ae A Quarter-Century of Small Industrial Loans 
oincident wi e probable assump- 
tion of a major share of small business By the Federal Reserve Banks 
lending by small business investment a 
companies to be set up under the fed- _ _ Approved, 
ral statute enacted in see page Year Keproves” Completed Outstanding Commitments Outstanding 
eral statut ted i 1958 ( pp nts Participations 
nl Svein pana IT an ge lead BOO 984 $49,634 $20,966 $13,580 $ 8225 $1296 
bowi t of th ll direct lendi , , ’ , , 
shetiaee "ais nontie O& GInk of wit 1935 1,993 124,493 11,548 32,493 27,649 8,778 
saa Nent ee en P 1936 2,280 139,820 8,226 25,526 20,959 7,208 
neering in this field of credit they are 1937 2,406 150,987 3,369 20,216 12,780 7,238 
ending the program of “industrial 1938 2,653 175,013 1,946 17,345 14,161 12,722 
loans” under section 13b of the Reserve 1939 2,781 188,222 2,659 13,683 9,220 10,981 
act. 1940 2,908 212,510 13,954 9,152 5,226 6,386 
The small business investment com- 1941 3,202 279,860 8,294 10,337 14,597 19,600 
pany law repeals section 18b of the 1942 3,423 408,737 4,248 14,126 10,661 17,305 
. 1 
Reserve act, effective next August. In | 94,  3'4g9. «5251532 «1,298 35804. «16821706 
the interim the central banks will con- 1945 3.511 544.961 "320 1.995 1644 1086 
tinue the process of liquidation of such 1946 3,542 565,913 4,577 554 8.309 2.670 
credits. A saving clause protects any 1947 3,574 586,726 945 1,387 7,434 4,869 
transactions which may be still in 1948 3,697 615,653 335 995 1,643 1,990 
process. 1949 3,649 629,326 539 2,178 2,288 2,947 
Summary of experience. Probably no 1950 3,698 651,389 4,819 2,632 3,754 3,745 
new organization will make small busi- roa pies ie pee or hy 74 per eo 
ness loans any more carefully than 1953 3,765 803,429 1,951 1,900 3,569 3,469 
have the Reserve banks, and the new 1954 3,771 818,224 520 719 1,148 1,027 
lending companies that will be set up 1955 3,778 826,853 305 702 2,293 1,103 
will have a far wider lending power 1956 3,782 832,550 — 794 2,365 1,129 
than the Reserve banks ever possessed. 1957 3,786 841,290 _ 524 1,109 1,122 
From the experience of the central 1958 3,787 843,321 _ 340 1,037 817 
banks under Sec. 18b some significant (Aug. 31) 
lessons have been learned. These in- 


clude: 

1. So-called “13b loans” appear never 
to have reached a total that was signifi- 
cantly large either in relation to total 
bank loans, to the number of active 
operating businesses in any Reserve 
district, or- the volume of total sales 
of those businesses. In the heyday of 
such loans in 1935 there was out- 
standing at any one time not more 
than $35 million; at that time com- 
mitments were $27.6 million and mem- 
ber bank participations were $8.7 
million. Many more loans, in dollar 
volume, were approved than were ever 
outstanding, for approvals often meant 
that some member banks would take 
over the lending. 

2. There was an unfulfilled need for 
small business credit that was unsatis- 
fied by existing channels, but it was 
smaller than was supposed. 

3. In their active lending period 
most Reserve banks found there was a 
greater need for management acumen 
than for money; much advice and 
supervision was provided, often at 
great cost. The New York Reserve 
Bank, from 1934 to 1947, found that 
the 1,433 applications by 1,187 concerns 
for a dollar loan value of $101 million 
represented a borrower desire for funds 
aggregating between 4 and 6 per cent 
of average volume of bank loans to 
business in its district. These concerns 
represented % of 1 per cent of all 
active companies in related industries 
during the period. 

4. A majority of all applicants could 
not qualify for loans; those approved 
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A heavy percentage of turndowns, a high loss ratio 


were 38 per cent of the total number 
applying in the case of the New York 
Reserve Bank, and 43 per cent by 
dollar amount. The percentage approved 
would have been less had it not been 
for a desire to assume extraordinary 
risk for the sake of maintaining or 
creating employment. 

5. Larger “small business” was 
better able to meet credit analysis 
tests; in the New York bank, 60 per 
cent of loans were made to firms with 
assets under $250,000, but concerns of 
that size represented 90 per cent of 
all enterprises. 

6. Because most of the lending was 
in the depression years and because 
of the Reserve policy of deliberately as- 
suming calculated risks that a private 
lender often could not afford, failure 
ratio was high. In the New York dis- 
trict one of every 20 borrowers ended 
in liquidation, bankruptcy or reorgan- 
ization; most of those which failed 
were relatively large. 

7. Terms of loans were mostly long 
(the 13b loans were limited to not over 
5 years); a small percentage were de- 
liberately made in short term form to 
maintain closer surveillance. 

8. Costs of administration were high; 
in New York it was found that on the 
basis of standards of the ’30’s it cost 
$1,000 to process each loan made, along 
with high indirect costs such as sup- 
plementary technical assistance, a por- 


tion of which were borne by the Re- 
serve banks. 

9. Earnings from the loans had a 
tendency to run double the out-of-poc- 
ket expenses but net current earnings 
just about met realized losses. This 
meant no net return on money em- 
ployed. 

10. Reserve bank. lending to small 
business was marginal; most of the 
real funds were put up by commercial 
banks through participations. 

Program now small. Today the 12 
Reserve banks have outstanding in 
small industrial direct loans only $340,- 
000; commitments are $986,000 and 
participations by other financing insti- 
tutions are $798,000. From 1934, the in- 
ception of the program, through 
August 1958, applications approved for 
loans have numbered 3,787 for an 
amount of $843,321,000. 

Incidentally, all the money originally 
used for Reserve 13b lending came from 
the Treasury but in October 1947 the 
Treasury funds were shifted out of the 
13b account and the Reserve banks 
since have used their own funds. 

During the 25 years other Govern- 
ment-sponsored lenders to small busi- 
ness have increased in importance. 
Active lending by the former Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, under 
broader powers than the Reserve banks 
enjoyed, took away the bulk of the busi- 
ness from the central banks by 1938. 








More recently the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has become the most im- 
portant source of funds and will prob- 
ably continue so. Still another avenue 
of small business credit has been vari- 
ous State development credit companies; 
in the future these may receive aid from 
SBA under the new law. 
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More Liberal Mortgagee 
Income Requirements? — 


A University of Michigan economics 
professor has urged mortgage lenders 
to take a second look at their income 
requirements for prospective home buy- 
ers, adding that many families could 
buy bigger and better homes, if private 
and public lending policies permitted 
them to do so. 

Professor James N. Morgan explained 
his views on income qualifications in a 
paper prepared for the Subcommittee 
on Housing of the U.S. Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. Morgan believes that the poten- 
tial future income of the family bread- 
winner should be taken into consider- 
ation when reviewing a request for a 
mortgage, arguing that under present 
standards of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and other groups, the 
present income of the applicant often 
leaves him with too small a house for 
his family’s needs. As these needs be- 
come more pronounced through family 


additions, and the homeowner’s income 
rises, he is later forced to accept the 
costs and inconveniences of a move to 
larger quarters. 

Mr. Morgan also points to the dis- 
inclination of lenders to consider em- 
ployment earnings of the homeowner’s 
wife or some other member of the house- 
hold, in approving a mortgage. He cites 
evidence that indicates the possibility 
that many individuals would be willing 
to pay more on homes than present 
arrangements allow, and he adds: 
“When we consider the present status of 
income maintenance programs, federal 
and state, and the avowed responsibility 
of the federal government to prevent 
any substantial unemployment in the 
economy, it appears likely that we could 
safely allow people to buy more hous- 
ing, and that if allowed, they would 
demand more.” 
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Steps Urged to 
Encourage Investment 


Investment in industry must be 
stepped up if the United States is to 
win the “cold war,” warns William D. 
Kerr, new president of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 

At that group’s 47th annual conven- 
tion last month, Mr. Kerr, a partner 
of Bacon, Whipple & Co., Chicago, 
spelled out the changes he deems nec- 
essary to encourage heightened invest- 
ment. They include: a reduction in the 
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ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation almost 70 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru a letter addressed to us 


will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 
Head Office -- LIMA 


throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 
SURPLUS - S/.98,745,958.91 


"Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


























Describes new I.B.A. film 


capital gains tax, a levy of up to 25 
per cent on profits from the sale of 
securities held more than six months, 
and modernization of depreciation 
schedules. 

At the convention, delegates saw the 
premier screening of a new I.B.A. 
sponsored sound-movie, “The Richest 
Man in Babylon,” which dramatizes the 
secret of achieving wealth. Sale of 
prints will be restricted to association 
members for at least a year, but sub- 
sequently may be given wider distribu- 
tion. Further information on the project 
may be obtained from the Educational 
Director, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion, 425 Thirteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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A Progressive Employer’s 
Personnel Concept 

Some “worth thinking about” com- 
ments on employee relations were re- 
cently expressed by Emil J. Seliga, 
president of the Talman Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Chicago. 
Giving his views added significance is 
the fact that in his own institution he 
evidently practices what he preaches. 

He believes that employers should 
avoid the adoption of either the “auto- 
cratic” or the “paternalistic” approach 
to personnel matters. 

The autocratic approach, he explains, 
assumes that people are not adults, 
are not capable of managing their own 
affairs. In the paternalistic type man- 
agement, he adds, the concept prevails 
that because employees have been good 
children they deserve their rewards. 

“Each approach is distasteful,” Mr. 
Seliga maintains. “Each is violently op- 
posed to the concept of the dignity of 
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ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks (including items in transit). 
Government of Canada and provincial government securities, 








. $ 622,387,348 




















at amortized vaine &, . . 1 civic ce ss 0 bis « pee FC Rs wins se 1,047,891 ,802 
Other securities, not exceeding market value................... 564,178,106 
Call loans, fully secured... o.s,7 panes ae: ws oo sous Wells sage ou 194,309,754 

Total quick aasets. . Sais pees hae ee A boa 8 v0 see $2,428,767 ,010 
Other loans and GiscOGMts 6 airiseee es ven ccc PeUMRREN CeeN os 1,309.954,970 
Mortgages and hypothecs seared under N.H.A. (1954)........ 264,816,709 
Batik premees «0.6.0 én c's hohe REET RRR Oe 37,915,590 
Liabilities of customers under accentatices, guarantees and 

COCOETS CE SIO cack @ 8s opacities bc hoandn vc dnd tes. thee bbb aeed 79,704,313 
COERMOT BOGIES i5e5 oA ha Cd od 0 0 0 6 5'g oben bsddbucetcoaethe notin 12,400,433 

3,559,025 

LIABILITIES SS 
bn. PEPE CREE PPPS Viel Pe een Peek CaP oe ek $3,782.068,763 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit.................. 79,704,313 
CFE IIE <0. edie DR ence 0 dca we Re0s b008 Th oee8 Ee ew Re ee ___ 22,040,929 

Total Gebslities $0 the. pele .n6nins és edb eed dds é Maas $3,883, 883,814,005 
Capital: 

Authorized—10,000,000 shares of $10 each....... $100,000,000 

Paid up—6,032,932 shares—issued and fully paid. $ 60,329,320 

—payments received on account of 
15,068 shares not yet issued........... 92,628 
$ 60,421,948 
PG FROONO Fo. 5 4. Ba si can thee cee de 188,760,357 
SPOON UND FAS base cine er eC ashhenodanbes ees 562,715 . 249.745.020 
$4,133,559,025 
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a person. Neither attitude can ever 
foster a climate favorable to the growth 
of the individual.” 

Employee committee. With respect 
to employee benefits and compensation, 
Mr. Seliga says that Talman—after 
some trial and error—has established 
the principle that compensation shall be 
adequate to permit employees to pro- 
tect themselves against the uncertain- 
ties of the future. 

“The fundamental drive to help him- 
self is inherent in man’s nature,” Mr. 
Seliga observes. “He resents having 
something done for him which he can 
readily do alone.” 

The savings and loan official asserts 
that a practical way to insure adher- 





ence to this principle is to use an 
employee committee on benefits. 

“We tried this approach last year 
when we changed over from a co-oper- 
ative hospital plan to a more compre- 
hensive one,” he discloses. “Before 
negotiating this further coverage, an 
employee committee contacted all per- 
sonnel to find out whether they needed 
or wanted the increased benefits and 
whether or not the employees would 
participate in the cost. We hope to do 
the same in any future consideration 
of benefits. I feel, in this way, we are 
satisfying each employee’s drive to 
determine his own destiny.” 

On organization charts. As to the 
widely-used “organizational chart,” Mr. 





When you look Southwest, 
focuson ARIZONA! 





THE 
NATION'S 
FASTEST 
GROWING 

ECONOMY 












Population (U. S. Census Est) 
Employment (Non Agr) 
Motor Vehicles Registered 
Telephones in Service 


1947 1957 
653,000 1,136,000 
144,100 267,100 
208,423 537,516 
110,481 310,912 


And in 1957, MANUFACTURING took over 
as the major source of Arizona income, as the 
advantages of humidity-free climate, labor 
pool, transportation, distribution and tax- 
structure began to impress modern industry. 


when you want information about Arizona 


ASK THE ONE BANK 
THAT SERVES ALL ARIZONA 














Seliga suggests this serves a useful 
purpose in preventing the overlapping 
of functions and responsibilities among 
employees and the development of feuds 
and frictions among employees. 

But he also warns that frequently 
there is a tendency for organizational 
charts to become rigid and inflexible. 
“We don’t regard the organizational 
chart as a mechanical device expecting 
people to conform to the jobs listed 
there,” he adds. “There should always 
be room for people to perfect their 
talents.” 

And Mr. Seliga also emphasizes that 
the hiring of new personnel is not con- 
tingent upon whether openings exist on 
the organization chart. He states: 
“When we find a person of intelligence, 
vision and the potential to assume re- 
sponsibility, we grab him and make 
room for him.” 
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Banks Cover Wide Field 
in Municipal Services 


The modern bank offers a wide range 
of services which municipal govern- 
ments can use profitably, said a prom- 
inent San Francisco banker at a recent 
meeting of municipal finance officers. 

These services extend all the way 
from marketing municipal bonds to 
collecting coins from civic parking 
meters, according to Alan K. Browne, 
vice-president of the Bank of America, 
in his address before the 60th annual 
conference of the League of California 
Cities at Los Angeles. 

Professional adviser. One of the most 
valuable functions the bank can per- 
form for munic- 
ipalities is to 
act as a finan- 
cial consultant, 
he said, espe- 
cially in regard 
to municipal fi- 
nancing. 

“The munici- 
pality may face 
a serious finan- 
cial or growth 
problem,’’ he 





added. “Consti- 
tutional and A. K. BROWNE 
statutory limi- 


tations may impose certain barriers to 
normal financing. Market conditions 
and investor desires may indicate some- 
what opposing forces. To effectively 
meet community needs, both present 
and future, and at the same time finance 
at the most economical rate commen- 
surate with market conditions, requires 
professional advice.” 

Banks contribute to the success of 
local financing in two ways, he con- 
tinued. They advise on the amount of 
bonds to be sold, the timing of the sale, 
and can assist in marketing the bonds. 
They also are substantial investors in 
municipal bonds, and through their 
investments demonstrate the use of 
local deposits in community develop- 
ment. 

Many cities have found it advisable 
to name banks as fiscal agents and 
paying agents on various bond issues. 
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Government Bond Service... 


WITHOUT 
DELAY! 


OOKING for fast service in Governments? Call the Bond 
Department at The First National Bank of Chicago! 


We maintain a primary market, so under normal conditions 
we are able to give you an immediate bid or offering. And, be- 
cause the bank carries a substantial position in Government 
Issues—including Treasury Bills and Notes—it is in a position 
to act without delay. 


The men in The Bond Department are veterans in the bond 
business. They have the experience and the facilities to make 
transactions easier for you. As a correspondent you may au- 
thorize us to make charges or credits to your account. 
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If you do not already have a correspondent relationship 
with this bank, why not get in touch with us now? We'll be 
glad to explain in detail this and many other services available 
to you. One of our men will call at your convenience. 





The Government Bond Department 
Phone: FRanklin 2-6800—Ext. 358 or Chicago LD 92, LD 93, 
LD 155, or LD 313 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets ¢ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER F.D.1I.C, 
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now they , 
own it 


commercial credit insurance 
continues protection 
after shipment 





When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of the product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound for your customers to insure while they own the 
product... equally sound to insure when their customers own 
the product, and owe them for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by providing protection, is an important factor in commer- 
cial loans . . . your bank can be included as the named insured. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the advan- 
tages of credit insurance to bankers. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York . . . Dept. 49, 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Increases your protection on commercial loans 


American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../S BETTER WITH ACI 
8 





As fiscal agent, he said, the bank re- 
lieves the treasurer of a long list of 
detail, and also insures wider investor 
acceptance of the municipal securities. 
As payment agent the bank insures 
promptness of payment and convenience 
that sophisticated investors demand and 
expect. 

Special services. The handling of pay- 
rolls on a fee basis is one of latest 


| additions in banking services, Mr. 


Browne stated. The service includes 
computing payroll, furnishing employee 
earning statements, accumulating and 
paying employment taxes and preparing 
payroll tax reports. 

Other specialized services include: 
management of pension, retirement and 
other funds; securities transactions; 
armored car service; and collection of 
cash from revenue producing facilities. 
Banks also supply business and eco- 
nomic data, municipal reports, and 
participate in surveys, industrial devel- 
opment promotion, business conferences 
and conventions. 

In addition, there are the general 
uses for which banks are well-known 
to municipalities. These include: depos- 
itory of funds; safekeeping of secu- 
rities; collection of bonds and coupons; 
and short term borrowing. 

“In almost every instance,” he said, 
“service can be tailored to fit the indi- 
vidual situation, either as a _ specific 
service or a combination of services.” 
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Granddaddy of Life 
Companies Hits 200 Mark 


Armed with the exhausive title, “The 
Corporation for the Relief of Poor & 
Distressed Presbyterian Ministers and 
for the Poor & Distressed Widows & 
Children of Presbyterian Ministers,” 
America’s oldest life insurance firm 
was founded 200 years ago this month 
in Philadelphia. With its name now 
shortened merely to Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund, the firm is said to be the 
first life insurance company in the 
world founded on modern lines that is 
still in existence. 

The company, that now serves over 
30 Protestant denominations, is having 
a celebration, and there is going to be 
a great deal of reminiscing back to the 
time when the firm was incorporated to 
help colonial day missionaries who 
dared enter this “wild” land. 

Not all clergymen. According to the 
firm’s history, early stock in the com- 
pany was raised, not sold, largely from 
contributions from England, Scotland 
and Ireland, with lesser gifts from 
struggling congregations here in the 
colonies. 

Today, less than 25 per cent of the 
Fund’s 60,000 policy holders are Presby- 
terians, and not all of them are clergy- 
men. Included are foreign missionaries, 
ordained and unordained; and _ theo- 
logical and pre-theological students. 
Wives, widows and minor children of 
ministers are also eligible. 

Present day policy holders represent 
$194 million worth of insurance in a 
company with assets of $68,553,726. 
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Under President Dr. Alexander Mackie 
of Philadelphia who has been in office 
23 years, the company maintains some 
25 representatives in offices in 13 states 
and Toronto, Canada. 

Low death rate. All the usual forms 
of life insurance are available, with 
favorable rates because of the longev- 
ity of ministers (average age at death 
was 72 this year). Also due to the 
policyholder durability, the fund pays 
high dividends. The average policy is 
for $4,000. 

Incidentally, the company during its 
entire two centuries of operation has 
had no law suits, and has never con- 
tested a claim. 
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American-South African 


Investment Company Listed | 


A new symbol, “ASA,” joined some 
1,100 others on the trading floor of the 
New York Stock Exchange last month, 
with the listing of a recently organized 
closed-end investment company, Amer- 
ican-South African Investment Co., 
Ltd., on the Exchange. The event 
underscored the steadily increasing 
investor interest in world-wide economic 
developments and opportunities. 

Shown attending the listing ceremony 
are Gordon V. Richdale (left), deputy 





New symbol is added 


chairman of the investment company, 
and G. Keith Funston, president of the 
Stock Exchange. 

It is announced that the policy of 
American-South African will be to 
invest over half of its assets in common 
shares or convertible issues of gold 
mining companies and related activities 
in the Union of South Africa. The bal- 
ance will be invested in other South 
African businesses, except that up to 
25 per cent of total assets may be held 
in the form of gold bullion or gold 
certificates of deposit. 
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State Trust Funds 
Eye Stock Investments 


Trust funds from several states are 
making their presence felt in the com- 
mon stock market, and the belief is that 
this trend is bound to grow. 

Until recently, most state legislators 
held the investment of receipts from 
retirement, pension and school plans, 
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All-new copy maker 
Saves time for bankers 


you get ary copies 
in 4 seconds! 





The new “Thermo-Fax” Copying Machine 
...if it’s speed you need...try this! 


No other copy method can match the 4-second speed of the all-new 
THERMO-FAX “Secretary” Copying Machine. That’s because no other 
copy method is completely dry and truly All-Electric. There are no chemicals 
to pour in this really modern copy maker. No negatives to make. You 
simply copy loan applications, financial reports, statements—all kinds of 
records—by electricity alone. And the cost per copy is as little as 5¢. To 
see how you’ll save more time and money with dry process copying, call 
your nearby dealer (he’s listed in the Yellow Pages). Or send coupon below. 









® 
J Thermo -Fax 
COPYING PRODUCTS 





*“Thermo-Fax” and “Secretary” are 
3M Company trademarks 
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3M Company, Dept. KR- 19, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


IN 4 Jaae0)\fe}m Send full information on the all-new THERMO-FAX 
“Secretary’’ Copying Machine. 
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IBJ's share in the 
total Equipment 
Financing for all 
industries by non- 
Government banks 
was 32.85 as of 
March 1958 
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Established: 
THE 
INDUSTRIAL 
BANK 

OF 

JAPAN, 
LTD. 


New York Office: 
30, Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 
Head Office: 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, 
Japan 
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and workmen’s compensation to govern- 
ment and municipal bonds. Many states 
have been taking a look at these fixed 
income bonds with an eye trained on 
the economy’s inflationary spiral. Texas 
and Arizona, have already invested a 
share of these trust funds in common 
stocks. 

New Mexico recently gained voter 
approval of a plan that allows the state 
to earmark up to 25 per cent of its idle 
funds for blue chip securities. Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and Colorado are also 
expected to bring similar proposals 
before their state legislators during 
1959. 
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Irving Opens Central 
Market tor Federal Funds 
Federal Reserve Bank members now 


have access to a central clearing source 
to adjust their reserve positions. Inter- 





mediary under the new arrangement 
would be Irving Trust Company, New 
York City, which has set up special 
facilities to handle the buying and sell- 
ing of Federal funds. 

The Federal fund market has mush- 
roomed during recent years, with trans- 
actions amounting to more than $1 
billion in a single day as banks across 
the country seek to adjust their reserve 
positions through trading of these 
funds. Member banks may trade with 
any other Reserve Bank member, re- 
gardless of location, and the volume of 
activity and the rates at which trades 
are made vary as the money market 
tightens and eases. 

Through the new service, which is 
offered at no charge, Irving hopes to 
eliminate some of the searching by 
other banks for buyers or sellers of 
Federal funds. Nelson W. Kimball, 
assistant vice-president, is in charge 
of the operation. 








Charting Turnover in Bank Deposits 


By Arthur J. Linn 
Vice-President, The National Bank of Washington, Washington, D.C. 








Fluctuations in deposit lines, or de- 
posit turnover, is an element that is 
overlooked in many banks. 

A chart of daily debits and credits 
to deposit accounts can be prepared 
from general ledger controls by any 
smart general ledger bookkeeper and 
maintained at a cost in time of five or 
ten minutes each business day. 

In substance, this chart conveys the 
same information as is shown on the 
general ledger controls of “Deposits.” 
The question may well be asked, “If we 
have the figures right in the first place, 
why go to the trouble of transferring 
them to a chart?” The answer to this 
is that the chart shows not only the 
high and low points of both debits and 
credits but also the peaks and valleys of 
the net debits and credits, the net being 
the difference in the length of the lines 
above and below the zero line, as shown 
by the horizontal “tick marks.” 

Over a short period of time, these 
fluctuations do not have a great deal 
of significance. As the period of time 
lengthens out however, the chart begins 
to express itself, and we find the an- 
swers to many questions dealing with 
deposit turnover, reserve position and 
reserve requirements. Forecasts of the 
fat and lean days, withdrawals at tax 
times, deposits on milk check days 
(this for the country banks, bless ’em) 
and similar seasonal situations become 
to be more exact as this picture form 
accumulates. You will probably be 
surprised to see what effect the weath- 
er has on your deposit volume. 

This need not be confined to total 
deposits. Some banks may want to 
concentrate on Demand Deposits, or 
Time Deposits, or Due to Banks—the 
choice is unlimited. 

The figures at the sides of the chart 
can be thousands, hundreds of thou- 





Takes 5-10 minutes a day 


sands, millions, or whatever your sit- 
uation calls for. 

The fancy dotted lines were used 
only for the purpose of reproduction 
for this illustration. Actually, all you 
need is a black pencil and a red one— 
black above the line and red below— 
and if the artistic urge overcomes you, 
join the tick marks and you have a 
curve of net change. The illustration 
is on the basis of a five day week with 
holidays excluded, in case any reader 
audits the picture. 

Editor’s note: This is the second of 
eight short articles on the use of charts 
in bank management. Next month Mr. 
Linn will write on the fluctuation in 
deposit lines. 
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Do you know that a bank like the First 
Pennsylvania has a lot of information handy 
that could be helpful to you? 


Maybe it’s information you'll need just 
once in a blue moon—such as How to Plan 
For and Execute a Merger. We cite that at 
random because we happen to have available 
a complete plan on mergers we'll be glad to 
share with you. Just as we have a tremendous 
amount of data on time sales operations. On 
how to set up fast truck runs for speedy 
regional clearances, too. 











We have, in fact, just about any informa- 
tion you may want for better banking. It’s all 
yours if you’ll write or call (LOcust 8-1700) 


get in touch with us now? 


The 


First Pennsylvania 


Banking and Trust Company 
Banking since 1782 


34 offices — 
Serving more people more ways 
than any other Philadelphia bank 





Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Lease-Back Financing—Its Good Points and Its Drawbacks 


By Ferdinand F. Mauser 


Professor of Marketing, Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 








A business technique which has be- 
come popular since World War II is the 
so-called lease-back device which is 
used by companies to secure the use of 
real estate without tying up working 
capital. 

The lease-back may take many forms 
but essentially it comes about when a 
company, say a chain grocery organiza- 
tion, acquires land and builds buildings 
to its specifications such as super-mar- 
kets or warehouses and then sells them 
to an investor with the understanding 
that they will be leased back. 

Leases are usually long term with an 
option to renew. The tenant pays the 
taxes, insurance and takes care of the 
upkeep during tenancy. The rent that is 
paid assures the owner a good return on 
his investment at least for the initial 
term of the lease. The primary function 
of the lease is to provide that rent 
payments will be continuous for the 
period of time during which the lessor’s 
original investment is being amortized. 
While it is true that older properties 
have often been leased under these 
provisions, most of these transactions 
involve new properties which are sold 
at cost. 

A wide range of first-rate companies 
in the field of distribution such as 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company, The Kroger 
Company, and Food Fair Stores, Inc., 
employ ‘the method. It is a technique 
that has been heralded as “the most 
noteworthy financial device of the 
present century” and damned as being 
“inimical to the interests of retailers 
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Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
137% Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable December 
24 to shareholders 
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Supermarket in suburban Detroit area, financed by lease-back 


Wide range of first-rate firms have utilized lessee device 


who have available to them the more 
conventional means of corporate financ- 
ing.” 

Immediately after World War II, 
forward-minded marketing organiza- 
tions recognized the need for immedi- 
ate expansion because of pent-up con- 
sumer demand, bulging purchasing 
power and population shifts. Sudden 
large scale expansion activities called 
for tremendous capital needs for plant 
facilities and also for inventories and 
equipment necessary to service the ex- 
panded facilities. Because of wartime 
excess profits taxes, corporations had 
difficulties in accumulating expansion 
reserves. The challenge to raise funds 
resulted in the development of the lease- 
back device. Sears, an organization 
which at that time had a management 
which prided itself on having no funded 
debt, obtained $43,500,000 of necessary 
expansion funds from the sale of some 
of its forty “A” stores, sold on a lease- 
back basis to banks and insurance com- 
panies. As recently as 1947, life insur- 
ance companies held only $192 million 
worth of business properties. Post 
World War II changes in state insur- 
ance laws, which allowed insurance 
companies to invest in this manner to 
a greater extent, boomed the idea. Life 
insurance company total holdings in 
this investment category by 1957 had 
jumped to about $1.7 billion. Nearly all 
of these properties are held under 
lease-back arrangements. 


Lease-Back Advantages 


1. A major advantage claimed is that 
lease-backs free working capital by not 
tying it up in fixed assets. Few manage- 
ments like to tie up large sums in brick 
and mortar, especially in times when it 
is difficult to build up working capital. 
Lease-back gives a company the same 
use of a capital improvement as before, 
plus cash its management thinks it will 
be able to use to better advantage else- 
where. 


Actually, it is doubtful whether, on 
a long range basis, the lease-back ar- 
rangement makes more capital avail- 
able to a company. For an interesting 
statistical study which compares a 60 
year lease-back arrangement on a 
$2,500,000 building investment with a 
conventional financing arrangement of 
a $2,500,000 loan of 30 years see Ben- 
jamin M. Parker, Retail Control, 1958 
Controllers’ Congress Convention Pro- 
ceedings, Part I, National Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, p. 17-18. The study 
refutes the claim that a company can 
have use of more cash by going into a 
lease-back method of financing its real 
estate holdings. 

2. The plan permits marketers to 
concentrate in their major lines of 
activity and to stay out of the real 
estate business. Safeway Stores, Inc., 
addicted to lease-backing, has sold and 
leased-back between $350 million and 
$400 million in stores and warehouses. 
Had it decided to retain title to all of 
this property it would soon find itself 
more in real estate than in the food 
business. Working capital in a healthy 
marketing concern is worth as much as 
20 per cent per year. The same money 
put into real estate would earn but from 
5 to 10 per cent per year. Thus best 
profits come from the use of the spe- 
cialist’s fixed assets and not from hold- 
ing title to them. 

38. Leases may have certain income 
tax advantages over direct ownership. 
The lessee is entitled to deduct rentals 
which amounts to total property costs 
plus interest. The objective of the typi- 
cal leasing provision is to obtain in- 
terest payments plus complete amortiza- 
tion of the investment of the lessor dur- 
ing the initial term of the lease. Under 
such provisions the lease usually runs 
for a period shorter than the time which 
would usually be allowed by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service for depreciating 
the property. Thus the effect of a quick 
tax write off may be achieved. This 
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ability of a lessee to accelerate these 
tax deductions is an important element 
in making the overall cost of lease 
financing frequently lower than the 
costs under alternative financing meth- 
ods. 

4. Lease-backs create a better bal- 
ance sheet impression for companies 
that sell stock. Leasing simplifies the 
capital structure of the business. Stock 
investors and financial analysts look at 
the ratio of profits to assets when con- 
sidering a company’s stock. Firms 
which do not own indebted real estate 
show a higher ratio of profits to assets. 
This is viewed favorably by potential 
stockholders which presumably en- 
hances the value of the stock. Sums 
raised through a sale of mortgages or 
by means of bond issues would be 
listed on the liability side of the balance 
sheet. The only thing that shows on a 
lease-back commitment is a_ balance 
sheet footnote that states that the com- 
pany is committed to pay certain rents. 
In the Safeway expansion program 
cited above, a $400,000,000 building 
debt would be viewed negatively by 
buyers of stock and detract from its 
attractiveness as an investment. In 
other words, a popular view in invest- 
ment circles seems to be that there is 
no sin in paying rent but there is in 
going into debt! 

5. Need for heavy borrowing can 
slow an expansion program. Lease- 
back: deals are popular with investors 
and can be arranged quickly. Each 
lease-back proposition stands on its own 
merits and is inclined to be viewed 
separately so a large expansion pro- 
gram is not hindered by an effect of 
accumulating debt as in the case when 
more conventional borrowing means 
are used. 

6. Lease financing is 100 per cent 
financing as compared to mortgage 
financing which customarily can be ob- 
tained only in amounts of 60 to 75 per 
cent of the value of the property. 


Chief Disadvantages 


1. Rent contracted for in any lease 
is a cost which the company must pay 
in good times as well as bad. Such rent 
is just as much a contingent liability 
as if it were set up on the books as 
funded debt with interest obligations. 

2. Long term leases restrict the mo- 
bility of business. Leases on retail 
locations can be dangerous commit- 
ments, especially if they are made in 
untried neighborhoods or in unseasoned 
shopping centers. Certain chains in 
the past, such as United Cigar Stores 
and Childs, have found long term lease 
agreements exceedingly burdensome. 
Conventional ownership allows for sale 
of property to get out of undesirable 
situations whereas the undesirable lease 
hangs like an albatross around the neck 
of the business to weaken it. The char- 
acteristic rapid changes in the the com- 
plexions of neighborhoods in the United 
States make it exceedingly risky and 
difficult to predict accurately the future 
of any given business site. 

3. Tenant attitudes towards leased 
property impose restrictions. A prop- 
erty which is owned by the user is 
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probably kept up better and improved 
when the need to do so is called for. It 
is logical to assume that a tenant would 
be reluctant to make improvements 
especially towards the end of the leas- 
ing period. This may well mean that 
improvements perhaps dictated by com- 
petition would not be made. A compet- 
ing store, for example, might install 
air conditioning and thus give itself a 
competitive advantage which would not 
be matched because of understandable 
reluctance to improve someone else’s 
property. 

4. When the lease expires the prop- 
erty is owned by the investor. In effect, 
by using the leasing arrangement, a 
business may release control of a highly 
desirable piece of property which may 
have considerable value after the lease 
expires. To quote from a source which 
speaks from the view of the investor, 
“The possibility of a residual value in 
the property is regarded as an element 
of potential additional gain which may 
make the investment a highly success- 
ful one”. 

Many business properties not only 
retain their value but when occupied 
over a long period of time by a reput- 
able firm enhance in value. Other firms 
move into the vicinity and the surround- 
ing site becomes an integrated shopping 
unit. Value enhancement is actually 
a trend, if one believes that the economy 
is definitely characterized by “built-in” 
inflation. Inflation seems to be here to 
stay. If one accepts this assumption, 
investment: in real estate fixed assets 
cannot be viewed as undesirable. 

5. When the lease and its options ex- 
pire the business may find itself unable 
to continue on in a desirable location at 
fair rental rates. 


Conclusions 


In evaluating the lease-back method 
of financing the question to be answered 
is: Will this method of financing be 
cheaper than the other financing alter- 
natives open for consideration? A fur- 
ther monetary consideration is the ques- 
tion of whether the return equity to the 
business owners will be maximized by 
taking money out of company-owned 
estate and putting it into other oper- 
ations of the business. 

It is unjustified to assume that the 
non-monetary merits of lease-backing 
give it advantages over debt financing. 
Each decision in selecting a method of 
financing should be worked out sepa- 
rately. The subjective factors should be 
weighed and then be coupled with money 
costs before the decision is made. 

The only firm generalization that can 
be stated regarding lease-back financ- 
ing is that it has relative advantages 
and disadvantages. Whether it should 
be used depends entirely upon the cir- 
cumstances under which it is to operate. 
It may be good for large companies 
that can spread risk and which are 
closely tied to selling stock. Whether 
it is economical for companies in gen- 
eral depends upon how costs work out. 
It may be definitely disadvantageous for 
the financially strong, closely held com- 
panies which are operating in limited 
areas. 
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BANKING NEWS 





Coming Conventions 


The new year traditionally ushers in 
a host of important conventions, confer- 
ences and other meetings which are 
always helpful to bankers and other 
financial officers. Listed below are some 
of the meetings that will provide 
answers to the problems of mortgages, 
savings, operations, credit, installment 
lending, and other problems which are 
continually confronting the financial 
world. 

Credit meeting. Important develop- 
ments affecting the nation’s economy 
and long-range trends which will have 
an influence on bank credit during the 
coming year will be discussed at the 
1ith National Credit Conference of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
conference will be held at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on January 
22 and 23. 

Some of the nation’s outstanding 
leaders in the credit field are scheduled 
to appear on the program. Altogether, 
five sessions will be packed into the 
two-day meeting, including an evening 
panel presentation by Robert Morris 
Associates, a national association of 
bank loan officers. 

“How Legal Factors Should Affect 
Our Loan Policy” will be the theme of 
this evening meeting. Fred E. Pike, 
RMA _ president and_ senior _ vice- 
president of the Walker Bank and 
Trust Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
will moderate the panel. Questions re- 
lated to the theme and other queries on 
loan policy will be reviewed by the 
panel for general discussion. 

Banking representatives who. will 
appear on the program will be headed 
by Lee P. Miller, A.B.A. president, and 
president of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Since its inception, the National 
Credit Conference has always attracted 
top-notch bankers who are active in 
the credit operations of their institu- 
tions. This year is no exception and 
1,000 executives are expected to attend 
the meeting from all sections of the 
country. 

For trust men. Problems in the man- 
agement and operation of trusts will be 
aired at the 40th A.B.A. mid-winter 
Trust Conference which will be held in 
New York City on February 9, 10, and 
11 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. The 
conference has always been of national 
significance and is expected to attract 
over 2,000 trust and bank executives. 
They will discuss the prospects for 
their business in the light of the current 
economic outlook. The three-day meet- 
ing will be addressed by experts in the 
field of economics, law, government, and 
world affairs. 

Savings and mortgages. The 1959 
Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence sponsored by the A.B.A. will be 
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Common Language Type Font Approved for Checks 


A final report on the adoption of a magnetic ink common machine language for 
checks is expected to be published by mid-February, according to the Bank Man- 
agement Commission of the American Bankers Association. Final agreement on 
a common language, technically known as E-13-B, was reached at a special joint 
meeting held in New York City last month. 

Attending the meeting were: the Technical Committee on Mechanization of 
Check Handling of the A.B.A.’s Bank Management Commission; the Office Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Committee and its Technical Subcommittee; representatives 
of the bank check printing industry; and liasion officers of the Federal Reserve 
System. 


Dimensional Specifications 

When the final report is published, it will contain dimensional specifications 
for the printed image of the E-13-B characters, horizontal and vertical field bound- 
aries, minimum and maximum check sizes, and printing tolerances. The report 
will also give pertinent information on measuring devices which may be used to 
verify the dimensions and quality of the printed character, together with guides 
to printing. 

Adoption of the common language is considered one of the most significant 
events in the history of bank operations because the check mechanization program 
which has long been a dream of many bankers is now a reality. 

The A.B.A.’s Technical Committee cautioned bankers not to proceed with in- 
dividual programs until its final report is released. “Premature demands on print- 
ers and manufacturers could produce undesirable results,” the committee said. 


Close Coordination 

“Even following the publication’s release,” the committee added, “printing of 
the common machine language in acceptable form will require close coordination 
of the printer, equipment manufacturer, and the banker. To proceed without a 
well ordered plan will only serve to create customer inconvenience, confusion, and 
unnecessary expense.” 

The committee cautioned bankers further that finalization of the shapes of the 
printed characters does not mean immediate availability of encoded checks and 
equipment to handle them. “Some considerable time must necessarily elapse 
before type molds and other devices capable of producing the required images 
can be made and distributed, and before equipment capable of handling the 
characters can be manufactured,” the committee said. 


Minutes To Be Published 
Recommendation of the E-13-B characters to the A.B.A. Technical Committee 
was unanimous on the part of the equipment manufacturers and bank check print- 
ing industry representatives who cooperated in the program for the past two years. 
Minutes of both the Office Equipment Manufacturers’ Committee and its Tech- 
nical Subcommittee on Type Design, covering the entire period of their activity, 
will be published at a later date. 





A.B.A. committee takes significant step toward automation 





held in New York City at the Roosevelt 
Hotel from March 2 to 4. As in the past, 
the meeting will again be held in con- 
junction with the National School Sav- 
ings Forum. Highlights will include 
displays of various school savings pro- 
grams throughout the country. In addi- 
tion, interesting discussions will be held 
on all aspects of the savings and mort- 
gage activities of the nation’s banks. 
This year’s registration is expected to 
exceed the record of 1,000 which at- 
tended the 1958 meeting. 

A similar meeting on a _ regional 
scale will be held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on January 26 and 27. The meeting is 
being held in cooperation with the Ohio 
Bankers Association and the Cincinnati 
Clearing House Association, according 


to William A. Reckman, general chair- 
man. Mr. Reckman is also vice-president 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Bankers from Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and western 
Pennsylvania will attend the confer- 
ence. The two-day meeting will devote 
sessions to administration and operation 
of bank savings departments and to 
mortgage lending procedures appro- 
priate to current conditions. 

N.A.B.A.C. The National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers has 
planned its four regional conferences 
which will be held this spring. The 
problems of automation, control, audit- 
ing, and accounting procedures will be 
discussed at these meetings. The ses- 
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American Bankers Assn. 


National Credit Conference — January 
22-23, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference—February 
9-11, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City 

Savings and Mortgage Conference— 
March 2-4, Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
City 

Instalment Credit Conference—March 
9-11, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


N.A.B.A.C. 
Southern Regional Conference—April 
15-18, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans 
Eastern Regional Conference—April 
27-29, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Florida 
Western Regional Conference—May 11- 
13, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, 
Arizona 
Northern Regional Conference—May 25- 
27, Municipal Auditorium, Sioux City, 
Iowa 


Mortgage Bankers Assn. 
Senior Executive Conference—January 





SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


20-22, New York University, New York 
City 
Senior Executive Conference—January 


25-27, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas 


Midwestern Regional Conference—Feb- 
ruary 25-26, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago 

Eastern Regional Conference—May 4-5, 
Hotel Commodore, New York City 


Other National Meetings 


United States Savings and Loan League 
—Legislative Conference, February 1-3, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Association of Reserve City Bankers 
Convention—April 11-15, Boca Raton 
Club, Boca Raton, Florida 


Independent Bankers Association Con- 
vention—April 27-29, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

American Safe Deposit Association Con- 
vention—May 21-23, Penn-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks Convention—May 18-20, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey 








Many financial meetings are scheduled for early part of 1959 


sions also give bankers the opportunity 
to trade ideas on the latest bank opera- 
tion techniques including progress in 
bank automation. 

The meetings will be held April 15-18, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, Loui- 
siana; April 27-29, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida; May 11-13, 
Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona; 
and May 25-27, Municipal Auditorium, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Among the other important meetings 
scheduled for early this. year are: 
Mortgage Bankers Association regional 
conferences, February 25-26, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois and May 
4-5, Hotel Commodore, New York City; 
United State Savings and Loan League 
Legislative Conference, February 1-3, 
Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C.; 
Independent Bankers Association, an- 
nual convention, April 27-29, Sheraton 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Association of Reserve City Bankers, 
48th Annual Convention, April 11-15, 
Boca Raton Club, Boca Raton, Florida; 
and the American Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation, 28th Annual Convention, May 
21-23, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Two Propose Increase 
in Savings Insurance 


Two financial leaders have proposed 
an increase in the amount of govern- 
ment insurance issued to protect sav- 
ings in both banks and savings and loan 
associations. 

C. R. Mitchell, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, said that the League 
will seek to raise its share insurance 
from the present $10,000 to $20,000. 
The League will probably ask Congress 


to order the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation to collect pre- 
miums on the basis of higher insurance 
for share accounts. 

In Washington, D.C., William A. 
Burkett, president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, recommended an increase from 
$10,000 to $15,000 in the amount of 
insurance on bank accounts allowed by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Burkett, who is also super- 
intendent of banks of California, made 
the recommendation during a two-day 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the national association. 

He said the amount of insurance on 
bank accounts has increased gradually 
in the past 25 years. Depositors’ ac- 
counts were insured for $2,500 from 
1933 to 1935; for $5,000 from 1935 to 
1950; and for $10,000 since 1950. 
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1.700 Bankers Attend 
Correspondent Conference 


More than 1,700 bankers attended 
the 12th annual Correspondent Confer- 
ence of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, Illinois, which was held last 
month at the Morrison Hotel. The bank- 
ers represented some 1,200 banks from 
nearly every state in the union and 
several foreign countries. 

Some of the topics discussed at the 
meeting included: The Present Day 
Economy; Bank Loans; Investment 
Portfolios; Bank Management; and The 
Outlook for Business. 

In a talk on the livestock and meat 
industry, Horace O. Wetmore, First 
National vice-president, predicted that 
cattle prices during 1959 will hold 
fairly steady. He added that if there is 
any change it will be downward. 
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Every banker knows this experience. 
When you’ve glanced up from your 
desk to see someone special standing 
there. Maybe your visitor is the 
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Perhaps you’re surprised and a bit 
impressed at first. Then you see that 
familiar look every banker recog- 
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nizes. Your famous visitor has a 
problem. And, who does he turn to 
for the answer to his question? His 
banker, of course! 

When a man whois an outstanding 
success asks you for advice, you have 
a right to feel ten feet tall. 
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At City National, we help many of 

our correspondent friends find the 


answers to the questions their cus- 
tomers ask. All our facilities and re- 
sources are at the finger-tips of our 
associate bankers across the nation. 

Maybe you, too, could use a strong 
partner in Chicago to help with your 
out-of-town banking. If you’d like to 
learn of the service we can give, why 
not phone us. We'd like to do business 
with you. 
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AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
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Abundance of feed. “The biggest 
factor in the beef cattle outlook for 
1959,” he said, “is the abundance of 
feed on the range, on the farm, and in 
storage.” Mr. Wetmore pointed out that 
one of the direct results of the heavy 
feed supply has been a rapid increase 
in the price of all types of feeder 
cattle. The feeding margin has thus 
been reduced, he added, and the hazard 
in the feeding operation has been in- 
creased. 


I. F. Green, vice-president of the. 


Commercial National Bank of Peoria, 
Illinois, discussed cattle feeder loans at 
the conference. “Many bankers,” he 
said, “are making loans for the pur- 
chase of feeder cattle and have as 
security the cattle and sufficient feed to 
finish them for market. My only caution 
is to encourage the less experienced 
feeders to buy animals of light weight.” 

In discussing the business outlook for 
1959, Dr. Gordon W. McKinley, director 
of the Economic and Investment Re- 
search Department of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, Newark, New 
Jersey, was optimistic. He said that 
1959 will be a prosperous year with 
production increasing substantially and 
prices relatively stable during the first 
six months. 

Chronic erosion. “Unemployment will 
gradually be reduced to normal and 
industry will move to a more efficient 
utilization of existing capacity,” he 
said. “Toward the end of the year,” he 
added, ‘“‘as the slack in the economy is 


taken up, we are likely to be reminded 
once again that, with all the progress 
we are making in business techniques 
and economic understanding, we still 
have not come up with a workable 
solution for one of our most serious 
problems—the chronic erosion in the 
purchasing power of the dollar.” 

C. R. Youngdahl, vice-president of 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Company, New 
York City, talked on interest rates and 
monetary policy. He pointed out that 
the U.S. Treasury is determined to 
place more securities in the inter- 
mediate and long-term sectors of the 
bond market. This determination, com- 
bined with investor reluctance, does 
not offer assurance to those who may 
be inclined to take a bullish point of 
view for intermediate term bond prices, 
he said. 

He also predicted that corporate and 
municipal financing in the early part of 
1959 will probably run below the levels 
of the same period in 1958. “The de- 
mand for mortgages has been large and 
seems likely to remain so, at least for 
a while,” he added. 
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Teenagers Will Repay 
$50,000 Bank Loan 


An unusual experiment in banking 
and in juvenile recreation is taking 
place in Pasadena, Texas. The San 
Jacinto State Bank has made a $50,000 
loan for a model youth center to Taylor 





C. WHITAKER 


J. G. BYUS 


Getting the feel of $50,000 


Hall, a local organization which began 
with 10 members in 1946 and now 
numbers more than 800 teenagers. 

The loan is secured by a deed of 
trust on real estate and improvements 
to be built under contracts already 
signed. The improvements include a 
10,000 square foot building which will 
house a dance area, game room, kitchen, 
lounge, library, sewing room, etc. 

The loan was actually made to Taylor 
Hall Canteen, a non-profit corporation 
organized under Texas laws. But the 
money to repay the loan will come from 
the teenagers in the form of dues and 
admissions to dances and other activities 
sponsored by the canteen. Repayments 
will be made at the rate of $395 a month 
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over a period of 15 to 20 years. 

John A. Campbell, chairman of the 
San Jacinto State Bank board, is leas- 
ing the land for the new building under 
a long term lease calling for payments 
of $1 per year. Mr. Campbell and J. G. 
Byus, executive vice-president of the 
bank, said the bank considers the $50,- 
000 loan a “good and wise” investment. 
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A.B.A. Publishes Training 
Aid for Smaller Banks 


The Country Bank Operations Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association has recently published a 
new booklet which will serve as a guide 
and training aid for employees of 
smaller banks. L. M. Schwartz, presi- 
dent of the Citizens State Bank, Paola, 
Kansas, is chairman of the commission. 

The 104-page booklet, entitled “Do’s 
and Don’ts for Bank Bookkeepers and 
Proof Clerks,” is designed to inform 
bank employees about proper procedures 
to follow in servicing accounts and to 
help eliminate mistakes and errors. It 
has been divided into various sections 
such as proof and transit, bookkeeping, 
customer and employee relations, types 
of accounts, types of checks and other 
items, and definitions of banking terms. 

The booklet takes into consideration 
the fact that practices may differ in 
individual banks and recommends that 
the differences be discussed with em- 
ployees and that notations be made in 
the space provided. Important points 
are emphasized by green “do’s” and 
red “don’ts” which makes the booklet 
a handy reference guide and a valuable 
training aid for employees engaged in 
processing work in the bank. 

No attempt has been made in the 
text to segregate individual duties as 
they relate to the bookkeeping and proof 
and transit operations in the bank 
because in many smaller banks duties 
overlap requiring employees to be 
familiar with each function. The booklet 
cautions that “Outstanding service is 
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Exterior and Interior views of new Continental National Bank, Lincoln, Nebraska 


rightfully recognized as the best adver- 
tising banks can do. The reputation of 
banking and its future depend on the 
service it provides its customers.” 
One copy of the booklet is being sent 
to each A.B.A. member bank. Addi- 
tional copies are available at $1 each 
from the Department of Printing, 
American Bankers Association, 12 East 
86th Street, New York 16, New York. 
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New Bank Building 


A week-long series of open houses 
was held to mark the grand opening of 


the new Continental National Bank 
building in Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
building had been under construction 


since April 1957 and was formally 
opened on November 16. 

Outstanding features of the new 
building include free customer parking; 
four auto-bank windows, one sidewalk 
window, a first floor safe deposit and 
an auditorium for community use. The 
front elevation of the building is com- 
posed almost entirely of double paned 
insulating glass, accented with gold 
anodized aluminum trim. The west 
exterior wall is white Georgia Creole 
marble. 

An interesting variety of material 
has been used throughout the building 
including Mosaic Venetian tile, Burma 
teakwood, American figured walnut, 
English brown oak and American fig- 
ured cherry paneling. In the lobby, the 
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teller counters are faced with Italian 
figured marble and black Belgian 
marble faces the vault and the presi- 
dent’s office. 


+ ° e 


Emergency Planning Study 


The New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation has undertaken a study of the 
problem of emergency planning for 
banks, according to Albert L. Muench, 
executive vice-president of the associa- 
tion. A Subcommittee on Emergency 
planning has been appointed by Denton 
A. Fuller, chairman of the association’s 
Committee on Bank Management. John 
Stockdale, assistant vice-president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City, is subcommittee chairman. 

Purpose of the study will be to 
develop a basic program of costs and 
operations which could be_ readily 
adapted for individual banks. An 
emergency planning program in a pilot 
bank will be studied in an effort to 
gather factual information. The sub- 
committee hopes to develop a manual 
on emergency planning which can be 
used by both large and small banks. 


° ¢ ° 


A.I.B. Chapter Revamps 


| Educational Program 


The Cleveland, Ohio chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking has an- 
nounced an innovation in its educational 
program which will take effect with 
the beginning of the spring semester 
this month. The chapter’s faculty has 
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Aluminum geodesic dome is feature of new banking quarters 


| been divided into six departments for 


the purpose of attaining greater uni- 
formity in teaching methods and for 
the promotion of improved teaching 
techniques. 

The six departments are: Account- 
ing; Banking; Communication; Credit; 
Economics; and Law. Shown in the 
picture on page 20 discussing the new 
organization are: (left to right) Robert 
C. Wilcox, educational director of the 
chapter, William Blythin, chairman of 
the Educational Committee, and Richard 
L. Coakwell, chapter president. 


* ° o 


Unusual New Building 


One of the most unusual bank build- 
ings in the southwest has just recently 
been completed and occupied by the 
Citizens State Bank in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. The new building has a 
geodesic aluminum dome which has cre- 
ated a great deal of interest and com- 
ment since construction was started late 
in 1957. 

The bank says the dome of the build- 
ing is the first in the world to be con- 
structed of gold anodized aluminum. 
The roof contains 625  pre-stressed 
panels that are reinforced with black 
aluminum channel struts. The dome 
rises 70 feet above the ground and is 
supported by 10-foot concrete columns. 

The new building contains a total of 
31,500 square feet of floor space. Among 


the new features are four drive-in 
windows; one walk-up window; and 16 
windows on the main banking floor. 
A paved parking lot provides space for 
100 cars at one time. 


e e e 


Bank. Merchants Cooperate 
in Open House Event 


In order to stimulate greater interest 
in its newly remodeled and expanded 
quarters, the Zion State Bank, Zion, 
Illinois, cooperated with local merchants 
in a promotion timed with the bank’s 
open house. The remodeling was com- 
pleted at just about the time of the 
bank’s 49th anniversary so local metr- 
chants held a “49er” sale in the city on 
the night of the open house. 

The bank furnished streamers for 
merchants’ windows and helped adver- 
tise the joint celebration in newspapers 
and on radio. The merchants, in turn, 
advertised the bank open house. On the 
night of the festivities all the mer- 
chants stayed open for the sale in 
which many items were marked either 
49c or $49. The bank displayed sale 
items on tables where it served refresh- 
ments during the open house and many 
customers visited the stores after tour- 
ing the bank. 

The bank tripled its size during the 
remodeling. Some of the new features 
include; drive-in windows, a safe de- 
posit vault on the first floor, and two 
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thave you? 


Have you checked the income reports on 
charge account banking lately? Charge account 
banking is receiving more and more attention from 
more and more bankers .. . and for good reason! 


Experiences of many banks with Charge Account 
Banking plans show that this operation offers a steady 
source of both extra income and new business 

for banks. Moreover, it’s an entirely logical 
operation for a bank and one that offers important 
convenience both to retailers and their customers, 


If you’ve not recently investigated the opportunities 
Charge Account Banking offers you, you'll be 
interested in knowing that one bank using the 
Diebold Charge Account Banking System has seen 
the operation steadily produce more than 

6% net yield! 


Details on this and other successful Charge 
Account Banking programs are yours without 
obligation from Diebold. Just attach the coupon 
to your letterhead, and we'll send complete 
information by return mail. 


ee ee ee te ae ee ee ee eT 
1 : -B | iD DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED err. oc-28 
CANTON, OHIO 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the Diebold 


Charge Account Banking Plan. 
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NOBODY CAN SERVE YOU OVERSEAS 
LIKE FIRST NATIONAL CITY 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


For a complete 
74 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES «77 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK 


outline of the 
many services 


First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections ¢ Credit Information 


fenvine, 

¢ Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete sae tn a 

Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «+ Participation in Local Loans 5 is opy 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage aaa 








Bank Services.” 





Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation First in World Wide Banking 
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private conference rooms. One of the 
most unusual features of the interior 
decorations is the use of laminated 
glass paneling at the sides of each 
teller window. The glass, which is 
trimmed in gold, is lighted from the 
teller’s side of the counter and offers 
the customer a warm welcome. 


> ° > 


Major Remodeling Job 


Because the residents of Hales Cor- 
ners, Wisconsin, rely heavily on auto- 
mobiles for transportation, the State 
Bank has just completed a major re- 
modeling which includes the addition 
of two drive-in windows. A complete 
second floor was also added to the 
building and the bank now boasts three 
drive-in installations. 

The main banking premises are on 
one side of the building and the drive- 
in windows are on the other. A large, 
lighted parking area in the rear gives 
customers the choice of either parking 
and coming into the bank personally, 
or using the drive-in facilities. 

The windows have been arranged so 
that customers can drive straight in 
and straight out. Alvin W. Golz, State 
Bank cashier, said that one of the major 
considerations of the bank when plan- 
ning the remodeling was customer 
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Remodeling triples size of Zion State Bank, Zion, Illinois 


safety. For this reason, the new win- 
dows were arranged to eliminate a 
saw-tooth approach by the customers’ 
autos. 


° o * 


Good Will Builder 

Financial institutions striving to 
create good will among their new mort- 
gage customers can obtain a new book- 
let from David Warren Publications, 
Incorporated, 809 Chelten Hills Drive, 
Elkins Park 17, Pennsylvania. The 
booklet, entitled “How to Keep Your 
New Home New,” contains helpful 
tips for do-it-yourself enthusiasts on 
easy home maintenance. 

Among other topics, the book con- 
tains chapters on carpet care, land- 
scaping, interior decorating, painting, 
plumbing, and roofing. Single copies 
can be obtained free from the above 
address. Quantity prices are also avail- 
able from the publisher. 


° Sd o 


Outdoor Ad Program 


Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, California, has launched a 
huge outdoor advertising program fea- 
turing well-known scenes of southern 
California. Thirty-two different scenes 


Two drive-in windows, second floor added in bank renovation 
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@ Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 
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will be featured and will be rotated 
every 30 days until all locations are 
covered. 

The mammoth landscapes cover an 
area of 560 square feet. They are first 
hand-painted by Ren Wicks, a well- 
known local artist, and then trans- 
ferred by means of a color trans- 
parency photo onto a master pattern. 
From this, the artist fills in fine details 
using the original drawing as a guide. 

The pictures are so large that they 
must be transported in three pieces by 
truck to the billboard sites. The bulletin 
boards used to hold the pictures are 65 
feet long. The pictures at the right 
show some of the work being done to 
complete a Laguna Beach scene. Other 
scenes planned for the series include 
pictures of the Hollywood Bowl; San 
Diego Mission; Lake Arrowhead; Cata- 
lina; Palomar Observatory; and Mt. 
San Jacinto. 


Recording Device Used 
for Credit Data 


“We Never Close” is the slogan of 
the Home Improvement Loan Depart- 
ment of the Baltimore Federal Savings 
& Loan Association, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The association connects a re- 
cording device to two of its phones 
allowing contractors to call in credit 
information any time of day or night. 


SECURITY 








Billboard campaign pictures depict southern California scenes 


The two telephone numbers together 
with work sheets with space for credit 
data have been distributed to con- 
tractors in the area. 
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When the number is dialed, the 
caller is given instructions and then 
reads the credit information into the 
phone. When the association opens 
for business, a typist transcribes the 
information from the recordings. 
Charles Ashley, association vice-presi- 
dent, says that over a typical week end 
as many as 35 to 40 calls will come in. 
The procedure is remarkably trouble 
free and avoids the bogging down of 
telephone lines during business hous. 

Further information on the installa- 
tion can be obtained from Mr. Ashley 
at the association’s office at Fayette 
and St. Paul Streets, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 


Specialized Accounting 
Book Published 


A new book, Construction Accounting 
and Financial Management, has recent- 
ly been published by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Written by William E. 
Coombs, an attorney and certified pub- 
lic accountant, the book describes and 
recommends proper accounting and 
management procedures in the con- 
struction industry. The book tells what 
records to keep and relates accounting 
and record keeping procedures to the 
size of the firm and the type of work 
being done. 

Starting with basic operating account- 
ing patterns of a construction firm, the 
author covers in 24 chapters every 
aspect of construction accounting and 
management. These include such topics 
as accounting for labor, materials, 
supplies and equipment, subcontract 
costs, and overhead. One of the pur- 
poses of the book, according to the 
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author, is to make contractors’ business x4 

statements more intelligible to bankers, é : 

lawyers, and students. HUBB 
Copies can be obtained from F. W. 


Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York, at 


rrr en las Americas” 
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Heater Gives Customers 
Warm Welcome 


Customers at the Harvard Trust 
Company’s two walk-up windows are 
literally assured of a warm welcome 
during the winter months. The Trust 
Company, which is located in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, has installed an 
unusual infra-red heating unit over the 
two windows located at its main office in 
Harvard Square. 

The heating unit is said to be the 
first of its kind used by any bank and 
is guaranteed to keep customers warm 
as toast even in frigid weather. The 
unit resembles a fluorescent lighting 
fixture and concentrates infra-red rays, 
similar to the warmth of sunshine, on 
the window front area where customers 
stand. The bank reports enthusiastic 
reception of the heater by its custom- 
ers. 


> e a 


Christmas Promotion 
Features Artists 


In an unusual Christmas promotion, 
the Industrial Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Denver, Colorado, 
sponsored a Santa’s Workshop at its 
main office for both young and old 
customers last month. In addition to the 
usual display of toys and gifts, the 
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cis ak tio Sek 3 Se Treasures of Latin America 
‘tist, d Lorn Wall . ti ll 

panne yp. ap le protected by Chubb 


Posing as Santa’s helpers, the two 
artists drew pictures and carved small HIS massive Chubb Treasury Door is one of two that have 
toys for customers and youngsters at- 
tending the display. recently been installed in the State Bank of a leading 
South American republic. It is the latest of many Chubb 


installations in Bank vaults throughout the Americas... all 


Holiday cheer for the kiddies 


of which have the same impressive dignity, the same security 
against modern methods of attack. For our Banking friends 
in Latin America, we have now produced a booklet in Spanish 
called “Chubb en las Americas.” This gives details of special- 
ised Chubb equipment for security against burglary and fire. 
Send now for your copy to the London office of Chubb— 
without obligation of course. 
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Role of Women Bankers Becomes Increasingly Important 


By Emily Kener 


Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, New York, and 
Publicity Chairman, National Association of Bank Women 





An indication of the increasing role 
of women in banking can be found in a 
study of the growth both in size and 
prestige of the National Association of 
Bank Women (NABW), an organiza- 
tion aimed at promoting the welfare of 
women executives in the banking world. 
The number of women officers serving 
in American banks has more than 
tripled since 1940, when 3,000 women 
were employed in executive positions. 
Today, the 10,500 women officers com- 
prise 10 per cent of the total bank 
officer force in the United States. 

We like to think that the National 
Association of Bank Women has been 
instrumental in promoting what we 
consider was long overdue recognition 
of women in banking. One of the chief 
aims of our organization is to emphasize 
the fact that the banking industry has 
a great untapped source of officer 
material among women and that this 
is one of banking’s greatest assets. 

The National Association of Bank 
Women was founded in New York City 
in 1921 as the Association of Bank 
Women. Among the founders of the 
organization were such well-known 
women bankers as Mina Bruere, Jean 
Arnot Reid, Nathalie Laimbeer, Vir- 
ginia Furman, and Clara Porter. Our 
first convention was held in Atlantic 
City in September, 1923, with 43 women 
attending. At the time, the total mem- 
bership was 95. Today, the NABW 
boasts 3,115 members. 

Formal application. To qualify for 
membership in NABW, a formal appli- 
cation must be reviewed and approved 
by the National Board of Directors. 
One of the requirements of membership 
is that the applicant must be an officer 
of her bank or she must submit a letter 
from a senior officer at her institution 
stating that she has administrative 
duties with executive responsibility. 

One of the biggest boosts our organ- 
ization has received has come from the 
American Institute of Banking, one of 
the largest adult education programs in 
the world. Here, women bankers are 
given the opportunity to study the 
techniques required in the performance 
of their assignments. This knowledge 
and skill when put to successful use 
has resulted in promotion and advance- 
ment for many women bankers. 

In order to encourage the continued 
education of women in banking, our 
organization established the Jean Arnot 
Reid Award at the 1936 convention in 
San Francisco, California. The Award 
is presented each year at the national 
convention to the top woman student, 
whose integrity and efficiency make her 
the number one choice to represent 
women in banking. The winner is 
selected after many months of thorough 
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From left: Mrs. Frances B. Poole, McLachlen Banking Corporation, Washington, D.C., 

corresponding secretary; Helen L. Rinehart, National Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, 

vice-president; Charlotte Engel, National Savings and Trust Company of Wash- 

ington, D.C., president; Corrine Pool, First National Bank of Holland, Michigan, 

treasurer; and Mrs. Virginia H. Burgess, Anacostia National Bank, Washington, 
D.C., recording secretary. 


NABW officers reflect influence of women bank executives 


screening from all the AIB chapters. 

Basic objectives. The NABW was 
founded to cope with the mutual prob- 
lems which were presented to women 
bankers. Over the years, its basic 
objectives have not changed and we 
find that many of the same old problems 
are still with us. 

One of our main goals is adequate 
education of women bankers. We are 
concerned with this problem because 
in many instances banking education 
and training on the graduate level is 
still not open to women. Also, the in- 
service executive training programs in 
many banks do not include women. 

We also feel that we can do a great 
job of recruiting for the banking indus- 
try. We are eager to tell the young 
women of America about the advan- 


Chart shows dramatic growth 
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tages of a banking career. We feel that 
these young people should be informed 
while they are in the process of making 
career plans. They should be told that 
banking not only provides them with 
an exciting business experience but 
also that banking is one of the few 
careers to which they will be able to 
return after raising a family or in 
time of personal financial crisis. 

Front line. In almost every bank in 
the United States today one hears 
about the shortage of executive per- 
sonnel as well as the need for more 
employees in other areas of our busi- 
ness. Our membership is on the front 
line of recruitment and training in 
meeting these needs. 

Another area where we are concerned 
is that of individual bank assignments. 
We know there are often more efficient 
and effective ways to work. Women are 
sometimes said to be intuitive. When 
this is combined with education and 
training, the possibilities are unlimited. 

We are “naturals” for brainstorming 
sessions. The opportunity for creative 
thinking by women bankers could be 
of great assistance in the operation 
and administration of our industry. To 
neglect this talent is an economic waste. 

Mature profession. One of the great- 
est satisfactions we have as women 
bankers is being part of a mature pro- 
fession. And we look forward to the 
time when capability is the most impor- 
tant qualification for a job. We are 
also anticipating the time when ade- 
quate salaries support the verbal trib- 
utes now being paid us. 

We vision in ourselves, and in 
our male colleagues, the fulfillment of 
the dreams of our founders who saw 
that banking requires a blending of the 
talents of both men and women. 
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an idea 1s one thing 


Five hundred years ago Leonardo da Vinci drew 
plans for an airplane. Da Vinci’s thinking was so 
far ahead of the technical skills available to him 
that mankind spent nearly five centuries achieving 
truly successful and commercially practical appli- 
cations of his ideas. 


Today, the solution must. quickly follow an idea. 
Old Republic’s dynamic approach to insurance 
problems comes from a positive interest in new 
ideas, practical solutions to these ideas and quick 
action to put them into practice. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





the solution. another 


Our Special Risks Division has supplied the solu- 
tion to many new insurance ideas. It is always 
ready to explore others. 

The experienced, highly trained staff of our Credit 
Life Division has designed special coverages for 
commercial banks, sales and consumer finance com- 
panies, savings and loan institutions, mutual funds, 
farm credit agencies and credit unions. — 

Our Ordinary Life Division offers a complete 
portfolio of policies to meet the needs of any client 
or any general agency. 

We welcome your inquiries and suggestions. 















New and Remodeled Bank Quarters Open Their Doors 


Contemporary structures brighten residential and business neighborhoods 
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Bank Building Compaen of America 


Lebanon, Pa. Plantings and contrasting exterior materials Kenisbenk, Me. Authenic colonial architecture marks 


enhance the new Second Avenue branch of the Lebanon the Arundel Branch of the Ocean National Bank. 
County Trust Company. Large panes of heat absorbing Blending in tastefully with the surrounding resi- 
glass invite the customer into the contemporary styled dential neighborhood, the branch includes a drive-in 
building that is clearly identified by block letters window. Note striking bay window treatment 





Bank Building Corporation. of prone 


Farmington, N.M. Ceramic tile provides the focal point Hereford, Te. The First National Bank is readily identi- 
on the modern front facing of the First National Bank. fied by the attractive pylon breaking the huge window 
Protective canopy over island teller protects both wall. Building features include drive-in teller facilities, 
drive-in installations. Note unusual window treatment off-street parking lot and a community room for meetings 


Tucson, Ariz. The Broadway-Country Club office of the 
Southern Arizona Bank and Trust Company has been 
designed in Spanish Colonial style. Burnt adobe, Mexican 
tile inserts and traditional grillwork recall the area’s 
territorial days. Plantings enhance corner location 
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San Francisco, Calif. A downtown office building was 
completely remodeled to house the ninth Bay Area 
office of the Hibernia Bank. Known as the Sutter and 
Grant Avenue branch, the attractive building is an- 
other example of the growing popularity of glass as — 
an integral part of construction. Porcelain panels Lufkin, Te. Striking in its simplicity, yet bold in its lines is 


and metal trim complete the modern exterior. Con- the new home of the Lufkin National Bank. The modern 
trasting colors in building materials also highlight this structure includes three drive-in windows and off-street 
spacious branch with its corner site parking. Interior colors are gold, brass and walnut 
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More Banks Add Drive-in, Walk-up Customer Facilities 


Motor banking continues to influence the design of new, remodeled bank buildings 
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Columbia, Ill. A large canopy completely protects Wilson N. C. Sweeping contemporary lines highlight the 





the drive-in window at the Monroe National Bank and saw-tooth arrangement of these two drive-in windows at 
blends with the building’s modern lines. Built-in the National Bank of Wilson. The wide driveway assures 


lights illuminate driveway to outside teller good traffic flow to and from the facilities 





Boise, Ida. Building lines have been extended to provide Rockland County, N. Y. Effective lighting features 


the attractive canopy over the auto window at the new the drive-in facility at the West Haverstraw office 
Capital office of The Idaho First National Bank. A large of the Rockland National Bank. Note walk-up win- 
parking lot is also offered to motoring customers dow that has been placed in the bank entranceway 





Bank Building Corporation of America 


South Haven, Mich. A recessed walk-up window has Mount Vernon, Ill. Roman brick, porcelain enamel panels 
been installed in the entranceway to the newly-remod- and aluminum trim add sleek look to the three-island 
eled Bank of South Haven, affording full protection drive-in addition constructed for the First National Bank. 
from weather. Night depository is also sheltered Attractive plantings complete the finishing touches 





Sayreville, N. J. Fast customer service is assured at the new Bordentown Avenue branch of The First National 

Bank. The tastefully-styled building includes two walk-up windows and four drive-in windows. These facilities 

were added to plans for the building after the bank queried its customers. Note wide access drives to the drive-in 
installations. Textured stone porcelain enamel and columns of mosaic tile frame the large windows 
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Modern exteriors, interiors planned for the ultimate in service to customers and efficiency to association 


Savings and Loan Growth Reflected in New Quarters 














Flushing N. Y. Modern chandeliers and overall light- 
ing treatment are highlights of this attractive Queens 
branch of the Bankers Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, New York City. Drapes, carpeting add 
warmth and color to this spacious office 





Bank Building Corporation of America 
The new home of the Quincy Peoples Savings 
and Loan Association features this trim exterior of brick, 
vinyl coated concrete and porcelain enamel and glass skin 
wall. Vertical rib design at left admits sunlight, reduces heat 


Quincy, Il. 


4 


-in—semnres \ The Cunneen Company 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Three floors and a basement 
are included in the new home of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association. The exterior is 
composed of glazed brick, porcelain enamel and 


glass. Note extensive landscaping at front 





Pittsburgh, Pa. This impressive two-story building is the 
new Greentree office of the Chartiers Valley Savings and 
Loan Association of Carnegie, Pennsylvania. Exposed stair- 
well over entrance is a feature of the modern building. 
The second floor and lower level are rented to other firms 
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Norwalk, Calif. Effective use of landscaping complements 
the contemporary styling of the Norwalk office, United 
Savings and Loan of Los Angeles. Contrasting textures 
of building materials beautify the exterior. 
building overhang protects entrance and sidewalk 


East hein: Mich. Rich woods and a striking carpert design 
highlight the completely remodeled office of the East Lansing 
Savings and Loan Association. Recessed lighting bathes entire 
lobby in light. 


cious lobby. The building’s exterior 





Weitheed, Calif. The new hate of the “Security 


The wide 







Oklahoma City, Okla. This attractive exterior and 
prominent sign identifies the new suburban home of 
the Home Federal Savings and Loan Association. 
Containing 3,500 square feet of floor space, the office 
also offers parking and a night depository 


Bank Building Corporation of America 


Contemporary furnishings complete this spa- 
was also remodeled 


e Cunneen Company 


eral Savings and Loan Association contains no 

floors. Contrasting colors and textures of interior fur- 

nishings present rich, warm look for this functional 
lobby. The exterior is of marble and concrete 
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blueprints in the night 


Midnight oil isn’t all that’s burning. So is 
this bank officer. He’s missed two bridge 
nights in a row, his wife is unhappy, and 
he’s sure he’ll never hold his eyes open 
in tomorrow’s Discount meeting. 

But somebody has to untangle those 
new quarters plans, submitted by a de- 
signer who doesn’t understand the needs 
of modern banking. Somebody who 
knows the bank’s work flow, its operat- 
ing details, the functions and problems 
of each department. 


Bank Building 


Tomorrow the officer will tactfully 
suggest to the new quarters commit- 
tee that next time they bring in special- 
ized financial planners and designers 
... people who know how to build maxi- 
mum efficiency into every square foot of 
space. People like Bank Building Corpo- 
ration, who have completed over 3,400 
financial projects... whose specialized 
team brings to your project creative 
talent plus banking know-how, relieving 
you of all the time-consuming details. 
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OF AMERICA 
ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Avenue 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO «+ ATLANTA «+ AUSTIN 
Operating Outside the Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
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Bank Building Corporation's 
specialized planning methods 
give you more for your new 
quarters investment! Send 
today for this brochure that 
dramatically documents actual 
dollar savings realized by 
planning. No obligation. 





In the time it takes to replace a fuse, 


our night staff processes 2500 cash items 


Even if you had to grope in the dark with 
matches the chances are you could replace a 
burned out fuse in just about five minutes. 

But whatever time of night it was, our 
lights would be burning brightly. 

For all through the night, our staff is 
busy processing cash items. They speed items 
through at the rate of 500 per minute. That 
means that many of the checks mailed to us in 


the afternoon become available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This valuable service by our night staff 
has won the Continental hundreds of enthu- 
siastic correspondents from coast to coast. 

If you would like to enjoy such impor- 
tant advantages, too, phone or write us today. 
We’ll be happy to send you full details—or 
discuss it with you in your office. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
; Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Top Federal representatives give authoritative explanations of the bill’s ramifications 


THROUGH THE SBIC’S 





MMANGING SMALL BUSINESS 


At briefing session held by American Management Association, 
experts interpret new Act providing for investment companies 


HAT promises to become a new 
and rapidly growing system of 
“banks” for small business 
which will provide something resem- 
bling equity capital at long term got 
its first formal introduction to the 
public and to bankers at a meeting 
sponsored by the American Manage- 
ment Association in New York De- 
cember 1 and 2. 
At this meeting Wendell B. Barnes, 
Administrator of the Small Business 





SEE COVER: Wendell Barnes, 

Administrator of the Small Busi- 

ness Administration, talks inform- 

ally with Mr. Tyng and Max 

Forester of the New York Herald 
Tribune 
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By 
ED TYNG 


Administration, forecast that  be- 
tween 150 and 500 Small Business 
Investment Companies would be set 
up within a year under the provisions 
of the 1958 Small Business Invest- 
ment Act; his guess at the actual 
number of charters in the first year 
was 300. A lion’s share of the money 
to finance SBIC’s is expected to come 
from existing institutions such as 
banks, insurance companies and 
others. 

The audience drawn by this Amer- 
ican Management Association “brief- 
ing” session comprised 240 commer- 
cial and investment bankers from all 


parts of the country, all of senior ex- 
ecutive rank and including a sprin- 
kling of lawyers and tax experts. 
Most of them had plans aborning to 
organize, with or without Govern- 
ment money participation, corpora- 
tions to make long term funds avail- 
able to small business organizations 
that could qualify. Few of them knew 
the ground rules under which they 
would operate, what the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission would 
require them to do, and what pros- 
pects for success there were for such 
investment corporations once they 
got organized in acceptable form. As 
they began the meeting the SBA an- 
nounced its regulation and rules under 
the new law and the SEC gave tenta- 
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Administrator Barnes reviews legislative background, discusses regulations of Small Business Act 


tive details about a new special regu- 
lation under which it would process 
small business financing transactions 
not exempted specifically from SEC 
requirements. 

Speakers at the meeting were 
United States Senator John J. Spark- 
man of Alabama, chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, 
one of the fathers of the 1958 law and 
a member of the Senate Banking 
Committee; Mr. Barnes; and Edward 
N. Gadsby, chairman of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 
Chairman of the meeting was Walter 
B. Stults, staff director of the Senate 
Small Business Committee. A panel 
discussion on various aspects of small 
business investment companies was 
an all-afternoon affair participated 
in by Harold G. Olson, assistant vice- 
president of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis, Charles 
R. Diebold, president of the Western 
Savings Bank of Buffalo and chair- 
man of the New York Business De- 
velopment Corp., Charles M. Noone, 
Washington, D.C., tax counsel, and 
Robert E. Linton, partner of the in- 
vestment firm of Burnham & Co., 
New York. 


T this panel Mr. Olson told how 

a commercial banker looks at the 

new small business investment com- 
panies, Mr. Diebold spoke of their im- 
pact on State development companies 
(which under certain conditions may 
be absorbed by the new system or 
aided by it) while Mr. Linton and Mr. 
Noone discussed tax and other an- 
gles. On the afternoon of the second 
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day’s session there was more tax in- 
formation provided by James N. 
Kinsel of the technical planning divi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Service 
along with a discussion of the poten- 
tialities and pitfalls in financing 
small enterprises by C. Wrede Pet- 
ersmeyer, partner of the New York 
investment firm of J. H. Whitney & 
Company. 

All meetings were featured by ex- 
haustive question and answer periods 
which brought forth the probable an- 
swers to many things not spelled out 
too exactly in the regulations; Mr. 
Barnes alone had 400 questions, in- 
cluding duplications, and could an- 
swer only some 65 in his allotted 
time. Most of them concerned tech- 
nical and legal aspects of the small 
business investment corporations 
which are to be chartered by SBA un- 
der the act (or by States which can do 
so) and licensed by SBA. These cor- 
porations, with not less than $300,000 
capital each, of which SBA may fur- 
nish up to half, are to make money 
available to approved small business 
concerns through the purchase of 
their convertible debentures which 
may run for 20 years. 

The interest rate charges on such 
loans are limited to statutory maxi- 
mums in States and, where State 
laws do not specify, at rates approved 
by SBA. The interest rate receivable 
by SBA for its advances will be 5 
per cent, which is justified by Mr. 
Barnes on the ground that the Treas- 
ury last year charged his agency 35% 
per cent for its money. 

The theme of the meeting was set 


almost at the start with the nearly 
unanimous agreement that many 
changes would be required in laws 
and in regulations before small busi- 
ness investment companies could 
function smoothly. The bankers pres- 
ent gave indications that they would 
go ahead as best they might in the 
hope of liberal interpretation of both 
statute and regulations. Much gloom 
was thrown over the first session by 
indication from SEC Chairman 
Gadsby that many small business 
financing transactions under the new 
law would have to run the gantlet of 
SEC paperwork and red tape. 


ENATOR Sparkman character- 
ized the new law that he has 
fathered as the climax of efforts be- 
gun in 1950—and talked about as far 
back as the ’30’s—to get needed new 
avenues of long term money for small 
firms. 

It was, he admitted, experimental 
and he said that Congress would be 
receptive to any suggested amend- 
ments to remedy shortcomings. Sen. 
Sparkman also held out hope that Con- 
gress might yet give more tax bene- 
fits to small business, and tax induce- 
ments to capital invested in them, 
but that such proposals obviously 
would have difficult sledding at a time 
when the national budget is unbal- 
anced by heavy defense expenditure. 
The Senator discussed the history of 
various proposals which had led up 
to the 1958 legislation and analyzed 
the need for additional small business 
credit—short, intermediate and long 
—with special emphasis upon the 
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Trade Group Formed 


A quick sequel to the American 
Management Association meeting 
on small business investment com- 
panies in New York was the or- 
ganization of the National Asso- 
ciation of Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies, the organizers 
comprising many who had at- 
tended the AMA meeting. It was 
one of those rare occasions where 
a trade association was started be- 
fore its prospective members got 
chartered. Wendell B. Barnes, Ad- 
ministrator of the Smal] Business 
Administration, referred to it as 
something that reminded him of a 
group of expectant mothers or- 
ganizing a PTA. 

Adopting operating by-laws, the 
new trade association elected 
Thomas Grant, Jr., senior vice- 
president of the First Union Na- 
tional Bank, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina, as president and. a governor 
of the group. Peter DeMet, Chi- 
cago investment counsellor, was 
named vice-president and gover- 
nor, Howard I. Green of Phila- 
delphia, treasurer and governor, 
and Charles M. Noone, Washing- 
ton tax authority, as secretary. 

Basic purpose of the new asso- 
ciation, Mr. Grant said, was to 
promote cooperative effort of com- 
panies operating under the 1958 
Small Business Investment Act, to 
provide a medium for conferring, 
consulting and cooperating with 
governmental and other agencies 
on problems, to conduct educa- 
tional and research programs and 
to promote and maintain high 
standards of conduct. 











need for the longer term money that 
banks could not provide. He inter- 
polated into his prepared remarks a 
direct suggestion to commercial 
banks to establish small business in- 
vestment companies as affiliates, but 
said that Congress did not intend 
that banks should preempt the field. 

Mr. Gadsby said the small business 
financing transactions under the new 
law under certain conditions could 
come under the Securities Act of 1933 
(full disclosure), the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 and, where 
transactions were large, under the 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939. All this 
would mean great volumes of paper 
work, SEC registration proceedings, 
frequent reports and other detail 
that many small business prospective 
financiers had hoped to avoid. Mr. 
Gadsby made it clear that his duties 
were statutorily imposed but he 
didn’t think the burden was as great 
as supposed because most of the in- 
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Panelists outline opportunities for various investor groups 


formation required would have to be 
filed with SBA anyway. On this ques- 
tion of SEC jurisdiction and “inter- 
ference” Mr. Barnes said at a press 
interview that he had originally rec- 
ommended to Congress that all small 
business financing transactions under 
the new law be exempted from the 
SEC, but that Congress had not fully 
adopted his proposals. 


R. Barnes pointed out that most 

of the obstacles to the forma- 
tion of SBIC’s and to their smooth 
functioning stemmed from statutory 
rather than administrative grounds. 
Broadly speaking the sense of the 
bankers attending was that much 
legal and regulatory tinkering was 
ahead. There was complaint about 
both SBA and SEC regulations as 
being burdensome, unrealistic and 
even beyond the intent of Congress. 
There was a frequently heard com- 
ment that the laws of many States 
would have to be changed to bring 
them into consonance with the new 
federal law. A Minneapolis banker 
said the Federal Reserve Board would 
have to amend its regulations under 
the Bank Holding Company Act to 
permit his institution to participate 
in an SBIC. The proposed rate of 5 
per cent that SBA will charge for its 
money contribution to SBIC’s got 
criticism from friends of small busi- 
ness as too high; many of the bankers 
pointed out that SBIC’s could not be 
operated on anything like a spread of 
only 1 per cent between cost of money 
and its sale price, although they con- 
ceded that the tax advantages offered 
investors in SBIC’s were substantial 
and would become more important in 
future years. These tax advantages, 
spelled out in the new law in detail, 


were emphasized by several speakers. 

The active interest of commercial 
banks in forming small business in- 
vestment companies was set forth in 
five “plus” points by Mr. Olson. First 
is a bank’s ability, through an SBIC, 
to give specific help to specific cus- 
tomer companies along lines a bank 
cannot normally provide; no longer 
would a bank with such an affiliate 
have to tell a customer needing more 
permanent capital to go somewhere 
else to get it. To provide such help 
through an SBIC probably would 
help the bank’s business at some fu- 
ture time. 

Second point is the public rela- 
tions one: it would be a tangible way 
for a bank to “lay something on the 
line” to aid deserving local business- 
men. This, of course, cannot be an 
end in itself. 

Third point is (and maybe, he said, 
it should be the first point) hope 
for profit. In such an investment as 
an SBIC, value of the equity could 
grow “an awful lot faster than the 
interest paid.” 

Fourth point is aid or stimulation 
to a community—to provide a new 
way of attracting additional business 
and hence eventually build deposits. 

Fifth point is that through an 
SBIC a bank has the only avenue 
now available to it through which 
to get into the field of equity owner- 
ship. The new law, it has been said, 
permits limited intercourse between 
banks and their former spouse, the 
investment banking business. 

There are, Mr. Olson said, various 
other advantages, such as utilizing 
personnel and facilities made to order 
for the job, the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the services of retired personnel, 

See SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING—Page 78 
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Results of a six-month study that even 
utilized an electronic brain 


Developing a County-Wide 
AGRICULTURAL PLAN 


HE “farm price squeeze” and a 

long period of drought are bring- 

ing about some revolutionary 
changes in our agriculture here in 
Sherman County, Texas. 

Even an electronic brain has been 
called upon to help solve some of our 
farm problems. From the outset, the 
First State Bank has strongly sup- 
ported the move to make adjustments 
on a scientific basis. 

For years, wheat has been the 
main provider in our area. In the past 
few years, however, government 
acreage controls and a number of 
extremely dry years have cut wheat 
income to the bone. This long period 
of reduced cash inflow in the county 
was not easy for our residents to 
take, considering that Sherman 
County formerly had the highest 
median family income of any county 
in Texas. 

During the past few years our peo- 
ple did a lot of serious thinking. They 
realized that strong off-farm influ- 
ences such as those inflicted by the 
government were having a command- 
ing influence on our local agriculture. 
However, until the drought came 
along and intensified the problem, 
most of our farmers and ranchers 
were convinced that “things were 
bound to get better.” 

This past year, however, it became 
obvious to our people that the old 
wheat economy supplemented with 
sorghum and feeder cattle would 
probably never again support the 
standard of living that they desired. 
Rather than leave the area to find a 
satisfactory living standard, they de- 
cided to set in motion a program to 
create the type of productive agri- 
culture that could bring new life to 
Sherman County. 

Spurred on by stories of successful 
development programs in other areas, 
the Sherman County Development 
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By 
H. M. FLORES 
Vice-President, 


The First State Bank of Stratford, 
Stratford, Texas 


Association was formed early in 
1958. Since the First State Bank of 
Stratford feels a very close tie with 
any programs to develop the economy 
of the area, we worked with the pro- 
gram from the beginning, offering 
whatever financial and personal sup- 
port we felt practical. 

Since the leaders of the develop- 
ment association were very much 
concerned that this new program be 


a success, they sought the assistance 
of Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
of St. Louis, Missouri, specialists in 
community and area studies for de- 
velopment groups, to help set up a 
sound program. 

Doane representatives first met 
with a community-wide group of 
Sherman County farmers and ranch- 
ers to discuss the trends and develop- 
ments that are affecting other agri- 
cultural areas, as well as our own. 
They pointed out that in the future 
considerable changes in technology 
and economic operation of farms 
throughout the country will be made. 
The same is true of the marketing 
system under which agricultural 


Study suggested shifts away from county’s wheat economy 


From left: R. M. Buckles, local farmer; Charley Lamb, president 
of the Sherman Development Association; and Mr. Flores 
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George Slappey, programming specialist, Doane Agricultural Service 


Cites computer findings on most profitable farm planning 


products are processed and moved to 
the consumer. All of these changes 
mean that one area of the country 
can easily lose its “economic advan- 
tage” to another area or group of 
areas. At the same time, it might be 
acquiring advantages for an alterna- 
tive enterprise. The Doane develop- 
ment specialists told our people that 
the areas that are keeping abreast 
with agriculture and are setting up 
sound development programs are the 
ones that will continue to prosper. 

Since we wanted an accurate, un- 
biased picture of the opportunities 
that we had for increasing agricul- 
tural income in Sherman County, the 
Doane people were retained to make 
a study. It was the feeling of our 


people that the ten years of success- 
ful experience that Doane has had in 
this type of work well-qualified them 
to do the job. 

A six-month study of all phases of 
Sherman County’s agriculture was 
made. Specialists in many fields of 
agriculture took part in the analysis 
of the county. Farm management 
specialists selected farm enterprises 
best adapted to the climate, soils and 
other resources of the county. They 
budgeted production costs and income 
for each enterprise being considered. 

Farm marketing specialists studied 
the various products that could be 
produced in the area. The primary 
purpose of this phase of the study 
was to determine whether or not de- 


pendable markets could be expected 
in the future. This is an extremely 
important part of any program to 
create new agricultural income in an 
area. In the past, farmers have bas- 
ically produced just to market a prod- 
uct. In the future, they will need to 
produce for a specific market. 

Price research specialists also con- 
tributed to the market analysis of the 
products being considered. They 
made forecasts of commodity prices 
for the coming ten years so that the 
profit potential of each of the enter- 
prises would be more realistic. 

The report, delivered at a mass 
meeting in Sherman County, pre- 
sented a blueprint for the sound de- 
velopment of our local agriculture. 
The opportunities that were avail- 
able to us and the steps we would 
have to take to realize them were dis- 
cussed in straightforward language. 

Livestock production with empha- 
sis on grain feeding was high on the 
list of recommendations for our area. 
Large quantities of grain sorghums 
were being raised in the county and 
shipped to distant points for market- 
ing. Likewise, thousands of feeder 
cattle were being raised in our imme- 
diate area and transported to areas 
such as northeastern Colorado for 
fattening. In some instances, both 
our feeder cattle and our grain sor- 
ghums were being shipped long dis- 
tances to the same area for feeding. 

The Doane people pointed out that 
farm management records kept for 
23 years on northern Illinois farms 
indicated that approximately fifty 
per cent can be added to the value 
of a feed grain crop when marketed 
through livestock. Hence, it was rec- 
ommended that the development as- 
sociation take immediate steps to 
establish feeding operations in Sher- 
man County. One of the first activi- 
ties of the association was the mail- 
ing of questionnaires to all farmers 

See COUNTY AGRICULTURAL PLAN—Page 82 


Livestock production with emphasis on grain feeding is high on the list of recommendations 


Local farmers, ranchers weigh merits of hog raising 
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Beef feeding operations will be expanded 








This “land island’? of peace in the heart 
of Europe offers a serene background 
for an unusual banking system 


SWITZERLAND) 
Kuropes Banking Paradise 


By 
FRANK PLACHY 


N a country where the cost of liv- 
ing index varies little, employ- 
ment is stable, taxes are low, and 

the federal budget continues to bal- 
ance, a banking industry can only 
look - back at success and scan the 
future with few fears. Such is the 
case in Switzerland, tiny in size, but 
large in industrial and financial 
strength. 

The Swiss, in their small country 
of about five million people, speak 
four different languages, but they 
are ultra conservative in all of them. 
Full employment exists in this Spar- 
tan country; every Swiss who wants 
a job has one, and in addition there 
are 260,000 foreign workers. 

Many people think of grand scen- 
ery, hotels and winter and summer 
sports when they try to visualize 
Switzerland. It is therefore surpris- 
ing to learn that in proportion to 
area its industrialization comes third 
only to England and Belgium. 

As a result of keeping out of wars 
and pursuing sound economic poli- 
cies, Switzerland is the only country 
which has escaped inflation, and 
where prices, compared with other 
countries, have remained practically 
stationary. The Neue Zurcher Zei- 
tung has just published a table show- 
ing the average cost-of-living in- 
crease in 25 countries during the 
past seven years. Switzerland is at 
the bottom of the list with a rise of 
only 1.4 per cent. This is proof 
that sound policies pay. 

For several years now there has 
been a persistent campaign in Brit- 
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Customers arriving at impressive Swiss Credit Bank for 2 p.m. opening 


Massive structures house Switzerland’s major banks, 


ain and in most Continental coun- 
tries to induce the United States 
Treasury to increase the price it will 
pay for gold from $35 an ounce to 
double or triple this amount. One 
leading English economist constantly 
agitates for a new price of $100 an 
ounce. There is scarcely an issue of 
the London Financial Times in 
which some one does not have a let- 
ter claiming that the current slack- 
ness in international trade is due to 
the fact that the gold reserves of the 
Central Banks are not large enough 
to finance the volume of trade that 
might be done. 

No Swiss banker will agree with 
this. They consider that a rise in 
the price of gold would produce the 
greatest wave of inflation that the 


world has ever seen, and having seen 
what a curse inflation has been all 
around their borders, they have no 
desire to accelerate another one. 
There are several reasons why such 
a change could not possibly benefit 
Switzerland. One is that its gold and 
foreign exchange reserves amount to 
8,900 million Swiss francs, while 
Swiss foreign liabilities, mainly on 
short term, are only a fraction of 
Swiss assets abroad. 

As Swiss bankers see it, the term 
“liquidity problem” is a simple at- 
tempt by debtor countries to get 
additional credits from creditor 
countries. Many who agitate for a 
gold price increase do so on the 
ground that it would help many gov- 
ernments to reduce their debts to 
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Union Bank of Switzerland head-office and Swiss Bank Corporation office, Zurich, are both being doubled in size 


in many instances the buildings are being enlarged to keep pace with business growth 


their central banks. In the Swiss 
case, the entire currency is covered 
by gold and such debts do not exist. 

For decades Switzerland has been 
an exporter of capital. Many of the 
first American railways were fi- 
nanced by Swiss investors. Various 
causes brought this movement to a 
stop, but when the Swiss reviewed 
their balance sheet for 1956 they dis- 
covered that their country had be- 
come an importer rather than an 
exporter of private capital. 

Now the Swiss National Bank has 
decided that foreign lending may 
again be resumed, and after a two- 
year halt, it is resuming its role of 
a capital exporting country. Three 
loans were expected to be launched 
before the end of 1958. These loans 
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will go to the Austrian Verbund- 
gesellschaft, the State-owned Aus- 
trian Electric Corporation, for about 
$9 million; an office equipment man- 
ufacturer, for about $12 million, 
which will be used for the further 
financing of that company’s Euro- 
pean enterprises; and the French 
chemical and glass concern, Saint- 
Gobain of Paris, also of about $12 
million, which will be applied for the 
extension of its interest in the 
United States. Interest rates and 
other details of these loans have not 
yet been decided, but bankers both 
in Britain and on the Continent will 
watch them carefully as pointers to 
the future of the money market. 

As would be expected from the 
sound management of Swiss eco- 


nomic affairs in general, the govern- 
ment’s finances are in good shape. As 
a result of a new tax law written by 
the Federal Finance Minister, Herr 
Hans Streuli, and approved by the 
all-male electorate, Switzerland can 
reckon on a balanced Federal budget 
in the six years from 1959 to 1964. 
This is a startling contrast with 
budget conditions in the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France. The minimum income on 
which national defense tax is pay- 
able has been fixed at about $2,000 
for married persons and about 
$1,500 for single persons. As a re- 
sult of the new exemptions, over 500,- 
000 persons will no longer be liable 
to pay national defense taxes. 

It is remarkable how, in any com- 
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parisons between nations based on 
economic facts, the Swiss usually 
come out on top. In its monthly bank 
letter the First National City Bank 
of New York recently published the 
depreciation of money between 1947 
and 1957. If the bank had used 1937 
for 100, the picture would have been 
much more favorable to Switzerland. 


Indexes of 
Money Annual Rate 
Value of Deprec. 
1947 1958 
Switzerland 100 89 1.2% 
Germany 100 87 1.5 
Venezuela 100 87 15 
United States 100 80 2.2 
India 100 79 2.3 
Belgium 100 77 2.6 
Italy 100 74 3.0 
Canada 100 70 3.5 
Denmark 100 69 3.6 
Norway 100 67 4.0 
South Africa 100 66 4.0 
Netherlands 100 66 4.1 
Sweden 100 65 4.2 
United Kingdom 100 62 4.7 
New Zealand 100 61 4.8 
France 100 56 6.2 
Mexico 100 49 6.9 
Uruguay 100 47 13 
Australia 100 46 7.5 
Finland 100 39 8.9 
Peru 100 37 9.5 
Brazil 100 28 12.1 
Argentina 100 16 16.5 
Chile 100 5 25.5 


Just as Swiss bankers are opposed 
to raising the dollar price of gold, 
they also oppose the American sug- 
gestion that the resources of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund should be 
increased. They think this also 
would be inflationary. But the Swiss 
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Postcheck customers at postoffice; bank checking accounts are rare 


recognize that the gold and dollar 
resources of the British Treasury 
are inadequate to allow the pound 
sterling to function as a world cur- 
rency. A study of this problem made 
in Zurich for the London Times 
gives the following as a typical point 
of view from the Swiss angle: 

“The problem could better be 
solved by bilateral aid from the 
United States, either by a stabiliza- 
tion loan or by funding the sterling 
balances with United States help 
(the help involving the gradual pur- 
chase of the balances by the United 
States against dollars) or by the cre- 


ation of a Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Bank mainly financed by United 
States capital to alleviate the pres- 
sure on the sterling balances. The 
problem of strengthening the inter- 
national status of sterling is rec- 
koned to concern the United States 
as well as the United Kingdom.” 

Here the Swiss probably under- 
rate the political difficulty of helping 
sterling without doing anything for 
other weak currencies. 


INCE the beginning of 1958 most 
Swiss bankers have held the view 
that American share prices are much 
too high. They base this view on the 
fact that shares are selling on the 
New York Stock Exchange at 18 
times earnings, whereas on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange shares are sell- 
ing for eight times earnings. As a 
result of this they have repatriated 
huge amounts of capital. A certain 
amount of this has gone to Britain, 
covered against exchange risks in 
the forward market. Large amounts 
have been invested in Italy and 
Western Germany, but enough has 
been left in Zurich and other Swiss 
banking centers to provide great 
liquidity in Swiss money markets. 
One of the great assets of the 
Swiss banking system is the utmost 
secrecy which surrounds all rela- 
tions between a bank and its cus- 
tomers. If the customer desires, the 
account can be designated by a num- 
ber known only to the bank and cus- 
tomer. This secrecy is rigidly backed 
up by the Swiss government, as the 
American and British governments 
found out when they tried to trace 
hidden German assets in Swiss 


Swiss think American stocks high, have repatriated capital 


Stock exchange activity in Zurich is centered in this modern building 
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banks after World War II. If popu- 
lar reports are true, and there are 
many reasons for believing that they 
are, many exiled royalties, like for- 
mer King Farouk of Egypt, over- 
thrown South and Central American 
dictators, and others who have rea- 
sons for keeping their wealth a se- 
cret, have millions safely stowed here. 

Thus Swiss bank employees find 
themselves involved in what seems 
something like a cloak and dagger 
world. There are more than 100 pri- 
vate banks in Zurich alone which 
handle this business, and one esti- 
mate is that they together hold 
approximately $12 billion of such de- 
posits, a considerable part of which 
will probably never be claimed. 
There are special provisions by 
which the Swiss tax authorities, if 
they think they are being defrauded, 
may ask the bank for information, 
but such cases are rare. 

An English journalist who tried 
to investigate this side of Swiss 
banking wrote: “Trying to find out 
what is being done with the money 
in these numbered accounts or how 
much there is, is as difficult as getting 
atomic secrets out of the Pentagon. 
i myself was warned that if I con- 
tinued to ask too many awkward 
questions I might find myself in 
trouble with the Federal police, ac- 
cused of economic sabotage.” 

Another pillar of strength for 
Swiss banking is that Zurich is the 
reinsurance capital of the free 
world. This involves large cash 
transactions and a great many in- 
surance companies in many countries 
carry balances with Swiss banks. 

To an outsider, a startling fact 


Another prominent Zurich landmark, the Swiss National Bank 


about banking and general business 
is that in Switzerland the checking 
account is_ practically unknown. 
Every business enterprise, and most 
individuals, has what is called a 
Postcheck account, the number of 
which is printed on stationery the 
same as the telephone number. This 
is operated through the Postoffice 
and at no charge to customers. Most 
salaried employees have their sal- 


Each of Switzerland’s states is served by its own bank 


Window boxes and trees soften formal look of the Bank of Canton Zurich 


aries paid into their Postcheck ac- 
count, one payment by the employer 
covering a large number of employ- 
ees. The employee then makes out 
forms instructing the Postoffice to 
debit his account and credit the ac- 
count of his landlord, grocer, or 
whomever he wishes to receive pay- 
ment. The system is efficient and eco- 
nomical and works with the utmost 
smoothness. Many settlements are 
made in cash by the ordinary post- 
man on his round, there being no 
need for armored cars, guards, etc., 
in a law and order country like 
Switzerland. 


O far as day-to-day operation is 

concerned, the big Swiss banks 
do not differ much from those of 
other countries. All of them are keep- 
ing a close eye on the progress of 
automation, but none of them feels 
that sufficient advances have been 
made in electronics to warrant 
changes from conventional mechani- 
zation as yet. 

The big banks in Zurich are mag- 
nificently housed, as the illustrations 
show. There has been no war dam- 
age, except by accident, and many 
banks are doubling the size of their 
quarters. The Swiss have their 
problems, notably those that have 
arisen in connection with the pro- 
posed Free Trade Area, but the gen- 
eral atmosphere is one of such con- 
fidence that even this program causes 
them little present worry. 
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A major bank’s experience with operating 
and human relations problems in a big 
eheeking account change-over 


Making the Shilt to 


BLECTROMG BOOKKEEPING 7 


HEN first we considered shift- 

ing to electronic bookkeeping 

from the conventional machine 
journal pay method, the problems of 
the actual change-over loomed large. 
We were, of course, prepared to meet 
and overcome the mechanical and 
procedural difficulties that are in- 
herent in any major modification of 
an operating routine. But we were 
apprehensive lest customer and staff 
reactions might involve complications 
more difficult to cope with. 

In order to avoid, as far as pos- 
sible, any difficulties in the area of 
human relations, we were extremely 
careful in our preparations for the 
change. “Disturb the depositor as 


By RAYMOND C. DEERING 


Senior Vice-President, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York City 


little as possible’ was the watch- 
word. Customers were fully in- 
formed and they responded by cheer- 
fully complying with our requests, 
so that the percentage of items show- 
ing proper use of account numbers 
from the outset ran consistently 
ahead of our most optimistic hopes. 

Also, we went to some lengths in 
orienting, educating and training 
the bank’s staff, not only the book- 
keepers who would operate the elec- 
tronic machines, but also everyone 
in the branches whose work would 


Bank officers review results of change in operations 


From left, J. C. Wedekind, ass’t secretary; W. J. Maguire, ass’t vice-president; 
Mr. Deering: P. A. Remmell, vice-president; and H. G. Duden, ass’t secretary 
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be in any way affected. They repaid 
this attention with enthusiastic co- 
operation in the program. 

In short, everything about the 
change-over has turned out amaz- 
ingly well. We are well pleased with 
the higher productivity, lowered 
costs and reduction in errors, and 
time has proven the pessimistic pre- 
dictions unfounded. We hope that 
describing our experiences may help 
others when they take the long step 
ahead to electronic bookkeeping. 

We are using a battery of 21 
electronic-component bookkeeping 
machines that utilize a statement 
form on the back of which three 
magnetic ink stripes store a fund of 
needed information. When the oper- 
ator drops the statement form of a 
customer’s account into the elec- 
tronic machine carriage, the machine 
automatically registers and acts 
upon this stored information to 
perform several preliminary steps 
which, in conventional machine book- 
keeping, the operator had to perform 
visually and manually by operating 
controls or a keyboard. 

When the operator indexes the 
account code number from the check 
or deposit ticket, the machine com- 
pares this number with the account 
number already coded on the mag- 
netic stripes. If the numbers match, 
the machine automatically registers 
the old balance and prints the figures 
for the item being posted. 

If the numbers do not match, the 
machine locks and lights a printed 
word display to inform the operator 
what is wrong. The operator must 
index the account code number for 
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Bronx central bookkeeping department handles 36,000 commercial accounts from nine branches 


each entry as she posts, thus assur- 
ing that each item is electronically 
verified as belonging in the account 
to which it is posted. Other safe- 
guards are also provided. If the 
account is alerted for stop payment 
or other reason, if the item would 
create an overdraft, or if the sheet is 
filled, the machine stops and signals 
by illuminating the appropriate 
printed word display. When every- 
thing is correct and in order, the 
machine computes and prints the 
new balance and the check count. It 
magnetically records this on the 
stripes for future use, simultane- 
ously erasing the old magnetic re- 
cording of the previous balance and 
ejecting the form. After the posting 
operation has been completed, the 
machine register totals are cleared 
in one operation for final zero proof. 

This is then a single posting sys- 
tem which provides for the verifica- 
tion of the posting of each item to 
the proper account, the accuracy of 
old balance pick-ups, and the elimi- 
nation of high posts. Using it, the 
operator has to perform only a small 
fraction of the visual, digital, and 
manual operations previously re- 
quired to post a check, deposit ticket, 
or other item to the statement sheet. 

The equipment and method offer 
other advantages that increase out- 
put, cut costs, and improve accuracy. 
Lap-style posting trays keep the 
statement sheets at the most con- 
venient position for inserting in the 
machine, and the machine auto- 
matically adjusts the sheet squarely 
to print each new entry on the proper 
line. An experienced operator re- 
moves the posted form and inserts 
the next form with a practically con- 
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tinuous motion. By the time this forms utilize three columnar posi- 
form is automatically aligned she tions for entering checks instead of 
has indexed the account number so_ two check positions. This is an im- 
that she can proceed with the post- portant advantage that substantially 
ing. The actual operation takes less reduced the number of filled state- 
time than describing it. Again, the See ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING—Page 86 
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Electronic posting, full verification, machine-operator communication 


Information stored in the magnetic stripes on the reverse side of the statement 
permits automatic verification of correct account posting for all items. It tem- 
porarily prevents posting to an “alerted” account, an overdrawn account, or an 
account where the item posted overdraws the old balance, even before a deposit 
is posted. It also carries the account balance and- check count in self-checking 
code form. Symbol “A” signals that account has been alerted, providing per- 
manent communication. A series of lights inform operator of reason for stop- 
page. At end of posting run, accumulated machine totals of checks, deposits, 
number of checks paid and total balances are printed on the proof journal, 

along with a zero proof of posting. 
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This bank, with the largest concentration of 
these trusts in the country, tells of... 





The Service Opportunity in 
VETERANS TRUSTS 


SK the next banker you see what 

a veterans trust is, and you’re 

apt to get a rather blank look 

in reply. Yet, this constantly ex- 

panding activity may confront your 

trust department in the near future. 

Veterans trust work is still rela- 

tively unknown, but it is of consider- 

ably more importance than is gen- 
erally realized. 

While we are a relatively modest 
sized bank with total footings of 
$140 million, we have the largest 
concentration of veterans trusts in 
the country. Altogether, we have 
more than 1,200 guardianships of 
disabled veterans and children of 
deceased veterans. We serve veterans 


By 
WALTON B. MOORE 


Assistant Vice-President, City Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan 


and the families of veterans from 
four different wars (Spanish-Amer- 
ican War; World War I; World War 
II; and the Korean War) as well as 
those who have served during peace 
time. 

In addition to performing a defi- 
nite public service, our experience 
indicates that these trusts can be 
handled at a modest profit as part 
of a general trust operation. 


Basically, these trusts are all 


guardianships. The bank is either 
the guardian. for the veteran or his 
minor children. The veterans may 
have either a service-incurred or a 
non-service connected disability but 
in either case, benefits are to some 
extent generally paid monthly by 
the United States Government. 
Administration of these guardian- 
ships locally calls for three-way co- 
operation between our bank, the 
Veterans Administration, and the 
Wayne County (Detroit area) Pro- 
bate Court. If after investigation, 
the VA should rate a veteran as in- 
competent, it proceeds to obtain a 
guardian through the Probate Court. 
Probate Judge Joseph A. Murphy 


City Bank works closely with Probate Court and Veterans Administration in handling the trusts 


From left: Daniel Kuhnlein, assistant trust officer, Lewis Brooke, general vice-president and senior trust officer, and 
George J. Garrity, chief attorney, Detroit office of Veterans Administration, confer informally with Probate Judge 
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Joseph A. Murphy. The court decides on appointment of guardians for disabled veterans, deceased veterans’ children. 
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Mr. Garrity, Mr. Brooke and Judge Murphy check some annual accounts 


Constant vigilance is maintained on individual trust cases 


has had personal supervision of these 
guardianships for many years and 
has performed a fine service in see- 
ing to it that the wards have the 
best possible care within the limits 
of the benefits available under the 
Uniform Veterans Act. 

He also reviews the annual ac- 
counts of the guardian and spends 
considerable time reviewing veterans 
affairs with members of the families 
who seek his counsel and advice. 
This work naturally brings him in 
close contact with officials of the 
Veterans Administration. 

George J. Garrity is chief attorney 
for the VA Regional Office in Detroit 
and he and his staff take a continu- 
ing personal interest in the !egal 
aspects of each case. Every case is 
closely followed from beginning to 
end, and the staff carefully reviews 
the guardian’s annual accounts and 
actions. In addition, a VA staff 
representative is present at all court 
proceedings. 


HE Veterans Administration 

maintains for its own use a com- 
plete medical history file, and a com- 
plete social history file which gives 
them full information on the veteran 
and his dependents. 

There are five reasons why the 
Veterans Administration will initi- 
ate a request for the appointment of 
a guardian by the court: 1. Con- 
tinuous hospitalization; 2. Inability 
to handle funds properly; 38. Failure 
to support a wife or other depend- 
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ent; 4. Disabled, but not hospi- 
talized; 5. If there is no other adult 
in the family who is willing or able 
to handle funds. 

Many of the guardianship cases 
in our jurisdiction are handled by 
non-corporate guardians such as 
lawyers, accountants, businessmen, 
or relatives. However, we have been 
able to demonstrate that we can 
handle these guardianships in a 
group very economically and with 
maximum benefits to the wards. 
Also, Michigan law limits individual 
guardians to ten cases each. 


This demonstrates that there is a 
definite public need for trust institu- 
tions that are willing and able to 
handle these veterans trusts whether 
in a self-contained unit or inter- 
mingled with their normal trust 
operations. 

Once our bank has been appointed 
guardian for a veteran, the Veterans 
Administration sends a monthly al- 
lowance check to our trust depart- 
ment to administer. In all cases, the 
monthly disbursements are made for 
the support and maintenance of the 
ward or for his wife and children. 
These monthly disbursements are 
normally about the same each month, 
but there can be special disburse- 
ments for medical expenses, etc. 


ANY trust companies and banks 
handle their veterans trusts in- 
termingled with their other trusts, 
but we have found that by grouping 
them in a separate section of our 
trust department, a more efficient 
and economical operation is possible. 

While the bulk of these trusts 
range in total assets from $500 to 
$5,000, there are quite a few of them 
in the $10,000 to $30,000 range, and 
the largest of them get into totals of 
$50,000 to $60,000. Twelve of our 
cases involve veterans of the Spanish 
American War; about 150 concern 
World War I veterans; and about 
300 involve the children of deceased 
veterans. Our greatest concentration 
of cases, however, concerns World 
War II veterans, their families, and 
children. 

Let’s take a look at some typical 
cases in order to see how our veter- 
ans trust section operates. A single 
veteran, judged incompetent and, 


See HANDLING VETERANS TRUSTS—Page 80 


Special human problems call for wise and patient counseling 


Joseph V. Coumans, Veterans Trust Section assistant, counsels widow 
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President 





The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


ESTABLISHED 1832 








F. Wiii1am Nicks 


Vice-President and General Manager 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OCTOBER 31,1958 


Assets 


Cash clearings and due from banks 
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Canadian Government securities at amortized value 


Canadian Provincial Government securities at amortized value. . . 


Other bonds and stocks, not exceeding market value 


Call loans (secured) 


| 


Other loans and discounts (less provision for estimated loss) 


Customers’ liability under acceptances and letters of credit (as per 
contra) 


ee 


Bank premises 


ee 


Controlled companies 


ee ee) 


Other assets 


ee 


Liabilities 


Deposits 
Acceptances and letters of credit outstanding 
Other liabilities 


Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital paid-up 


Rest Account 


1958 


$ 247,872,764 
338,901,444 
19,116,993 
109,072,822 
133,136,698 
797,867,038 


31,253,962 
18,289,450 
6,419,206 
2,094,616 





$1,704,024,993 








1958 


$1,595,474,227 
31,253,962 
6,011,237 





$18,000,000 
52,400,000 


$1,632,739,426 


885,567 


71,285,567 





$1,704,024,993 











1957 


$ 193,546,011 
220,021,516 
4,837,480 
93,993,947 
141,498,363 
659,702,434 


19,780,600 
16,008,850 
5,325,787 
646,177 





$1,355,361,165 








1957 


$1,260,611,795 
19,780,600 
4,964,680 





$1,285,357,075 


$18,000,000 
50,400,000 


1,604,090 


70,004,090 





$1,355,361,165 








GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA. MORE THAN 500 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA AND IN JAMAICA 
CUBA ¢ PUERTO RICO « DOMINICAN REPUBLIC « BAHAMAS « TRINIDAD « BARBADOS 
LONDON, ENG., 24-26 WALBROOK, E.C.4 AND 11 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1; NEW YORK, U.S.A., 37 WALL ST. 
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Director Clautechbill mixes hospitality with a plan 
to dispose of bank-owned marginal land 


PERADALE NATIONA 
Mpens a Customers’ Lounge 


ESPITE his name, the first 
glance at Topaz Cannon told 
Director Clutchbill that the 

man was emotional, dependent on 
others and slow bodied. 

“Are you in distress, brother?” in- 
quired Mr. Clutchbill in an anxious 
voice as he peered through the front 
office doorway of the Ferndale Na- 
tional Bank. 

Topaz Cannon stood in a sort of 
helpless, dazed condition in the center 
of the lobby. 

“Not fully,” he sputtered, “but un- 
less it’s decided soon I will be.” 

“What’s decided?” inquired the 
old director leaving his mouth open. 

“The route for the new four-lane 
speedway through Ferndale. I am the 
chief engineer for the Department of 
Public Roads and the State Highway 
Department.” 

“‘Where’s the route coming through 
our area?” asked Mr. Clutchbill 
eagerly. 

“That’s it! Everybody wants to 
know so they can get in on land pur- 
chases to rent concessions . . . hot 
dog stands, gas filling stations, beer 
emporiums. I am the one that de- 
cides, and I am about wild.” 

“Should think you would be,” 
agreed Mr. Clutchbill. ““Must be sev- 
eral suggested routes through Fern- 
dale township—hard to decide, I sup- 
pose.” 

“You’d be amazed at the bribes 
offered me. I’m a marked bird. I 
might get shot at!” 

“Politics,” nodded the old director 
in a regretful voice while four old 
abandoned farms owned by the bank 
on one of the proposed speedway 
routes ambled across his mind. 

“I admit my job is tainted with 
politics. I heard you had a hide-out 
in here for downcast brothers. I’ve 
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“This lounge,” explained Mr. Clutchbill, “is equipped with 
foot-warmer, electric blanket and electric fan” 


FASTER THAN THE GRAPEVINE . . . and far more accurate! At Crocker-Anglo, facts on California 
are readily available to you and your customers. The facts you want are gathered from dependable 
sources in the half a hundred communities we serve—and relayed by our own intercommunications 
system—one of the most advanced in America. Our information is fast as well as factual. 


Another reason why banks and bankers like the way Crocker-Anglo does business. 


Administrative Headquarters: 1 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


Assets over $1,600,000,000 * Capital funds over $115,000,000 CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 
70 offices in Northern and Central California 


BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System + Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Cobfornias Gldest Mational (Bank 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Fiseal Stability Is 
Chief Congress Issue 


Convening this month, the 86th 
Congress has the perplexing task of 
providing for the country’s needs for 
economic growth without earning to 
its discredit the title of “The Infla- 
tion Congress.” It will have the will, 
but will it have the wisdom? 

As Senators and Representatives 
streamed into the Capital for pre- 
session strategy meetings, it became 
evident that the Democratic majority 
senses a still indistinct burden of re- 
sponsibility to maintain fiscal sta- 
bility. With all eyes fixed on the gen- 
eral elections of 1960, a record of 
carelessness with money and credit 
could be costly to the party returned 
to Congressional power with such a 
handsome working majority. 

Even the out-and-out “liberals,” 
like Senators Paul H. Douglas of IIli- 


By JOHN DONOGHUE 
Washington Correspondent 


nois and John Sparkman of Alabama, 
and Representatives Wright Patman 
of Texas and Albert Rains of Ala- 
bama, are careful to attach to their 
appeals for Federal spending a ra- 
tionale which purports to show that 
there will be no inflation involved 
in their programs. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia 
takes his party’s fiscal responsibility 
with utmost seriousness. The chair- 
man of the Finance Committee laid 
before his party colleagues some im- 
pressive statistics. Since 1954, he cal- 
culates, Federal expenditures other 
than those for defense, atomic energy 
development and foreign aid have 
gone up from an annual $19.1 bil- 
lion to $33.4 billion, a 75 per cent 
rise. 


Against this preview of its role 
in a national economic drama, in a 
setting of building-up inflationary 
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pressures, the majority party senses 
the necessity to play it out cautiously. 
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Soundness of Dollar 
Vital to U.S. Prestige 


A recent trip to various countries 
of the Far East by Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., opened before his amazed 
eyes the discovery that in such re- 
mote areas as Thailand and Hong 
Kong, the budgetary developments 
taking place in the United States are 
being followed with close scrutiny. 
Many traders in faraway places know 
our precise budget “better than most 
Americans,” he observed. 

Why should this be? “Because to 
the foreigner,’’ Mr. Martin explained, 
“much more than to Americans, the 
dollar is the symbol of this country’s 
strength. A decline in the value of the 
dollar would suggest to him a decline 
in the faith and credit of the United 
States, signaling in his mind a de- 
cline not_only in American economic 
strength but also in moral force.” 

Mr. Martin found two basic causes 
of this distrust. First, there is the 
feeling that in a fairly short time 
and more markedly in the extending 
future, American goods are going to 
find themselves priced out of the 
market; in actual fact, some coun- 
tries would be buying elsewhere if it 
were not required that they buy cer- 
tain goods here under terms of loans 
made to them by the United States. 

The second reason is the hard fact 
that the United States faces a $12 
billion deficit this fiscal year, plus 
possibilities that further deficits may 
follow. 

Another observation that Mr. Mar- 
tin heard spoken in various Far East- 
ern lands was a rather ironic rebound 
of human nature. “They all know, 
from personal experience, of the 
stern lectures America has given for- 
eign countries about their need to 
have the moral fiber to put their 
finances in order. And, as a widely 
traveled American businessman re- 
cently suggested to me, it is only nat- 
ural that foreign countries should be 
wondering if we have the capacity 
to take the medicine we have so free- 
ly prescribed for others.” 

The lack of foreign nations’ confi- 
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dence in the United States dollar re- 
flects, of course, inflation, which a 
foreigner sees demonstrated by the 
Treasury’s inability to sell any sig- 
nificant amount of long-term bonds. 

“Today, when the level of savings 
in our country has been steadily ris- 
ing, we could, in my opinion, be sell- 
ing long-term Government bonds at 
interest rates substantially lower 
than current levels if the holders of 
these savings were convinced that 
there will be no inflation—convinced 
that we will conduct our affairs on a 
basis which will make inflation im- 
probable,” Mr. Martin maintained. 

“We have made a good start on the 
road to improving this situation. 
However, the progress we have al- 
ready made gives no ground for com- 
placency. . . Responsible officials in 
many countries are watching us 
closely to see whether we intend to 
practice what for many years we 
have preached to them. The future 
is not entirely within our control, but 
we do have it within our power to 
maintain the integrity of the Amer- 
ican dollar if we have the will to 
do it. 

“Until or unless the _ people, 
through the Congress, change the 
Federal Reserve Act, I can pledge to 
all of you that the Federal Reserve 
System will do everything in its pow- 
er to safeguard our currency.” 


A.B.A. Group Designs 
Legislative Program 


So far as the American Bankers 
Association ‘is concerned, the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act shall remain in 
Davey Jones’ Locker. The Legislative 
Committee, meeting here December 
8, decided against any effort to sal- 
vage the hulk. 

How the omnibus banking bill was 
designed, launched with fanfare in 
the Senate, but torpedoed in the 
House Banking Committee was de- 
scribed in the December issue of 
Burroughs Clearing House. 

The consensus was that the bulk of 
the A.B.A.’s legislative aims, inter- 
woven with those of other financial 
associations and supervisory agen- 
cies in an omnibus bill, all perished 
with the bill. By presenting items one 
at a time, it is now hoped to get some 
of them adopted. 


The Committee thus put it up to 
the Comptroller of the Currency to 
make known his request for national 
banking law changes direct to Con- 
gress. Likewise the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and the Bureau of Fed- 
eral Credit Unions. 

For the A.B.A.’s own part, efforts 
have been planned to seek legislation 
assigning supervision of banking 





agencies, abolishing mandatory cu- 
mulative voting for national bank di- 
rectors, regulations on branching of 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. There will also be efforts to 
revise the reserve requirement for- 
mulas and inclusion of vault cash, 
and to ease the law relating to re- 
serves for bad debts. 

High on the list is continuous work 
toward a basis of Federal taxation 
of mutual savings banks and savings 
and loan associations that will be ac- 
ceptable both to them and commercial 
banks. It is noteworthy that on the 
same day the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks, meeting in 
New York, vowed to stand firm in 
support of current tax laws relating 
to mutual savings banks. 

The mutuals included in their leg- 
islative recommendations a proposal 
to free interest rates on FHA-in- 
sured and VA-guaranteed mortgage 
loans, and voted to support the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s money and credit pol- 
icies. 
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Savings-Loan Brokers 
Oppose Federal Curbs 


Brokers who serve as middlemen 
in the flow of investment funds from 
the capital centers of the East into 
money-hungry areas of the West 
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THE BANKER OF HOLLYwoOo dD, 
HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA, HAS USED 

BRANDT HOQOUIPMENT OF ALL TYPES 
SINCE ITS INCEPTION 











When The Bank of Hollywood opened for business in 1950 it made a 
complete installation of Brandt machines including several Brandt Auto- 
matic Cashiers, a Coin Sorter and Counter and a Coin Counter and 
Packager. Since then they have installed additional Brandts, from time 


to time, as their volume of business increased. 


The battery of Brandt machines used by this bank enables it to give 


speedy, accurate coin handling service to its customers. 
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it will cost you nothing to learn what Brandt machines can 


— —— your promct *° oF accomplish for you. A trial thereof is yours for the asking. 
2 to recomend * il inf * : 
gory bapey To secure a trial, or detailed information, covering Brandt 
Weake and beakerse ar, il di Iso wheth j 
panks very tly 7° equipment, mail the coupon. Indicate also whether you wish 
Ze Me information regarding our fine line of coin wrappers and 
bill straps. 
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BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO, 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please — 


() place with us for free trial C) supply us with detailed in- 
purposes the Brandt machines formation covering the equip- 
checked below. ment checked. 


() Brandt Automatic Cashier 
() Brandt Coin Sorter and Counter 
( Brandt Coin Counter and Packager 
(J send samples and prices of your coin wrappers and bill straps. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 
Established 1890 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Name 
Street 
City GRONO. cinnercecennetsavionstiie 
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“Brandt” and “Cashier” registered United States Patent 
Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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...with 39 banking offices throughout the Far East...the “Hong- 
kong Bank” is ready to help you and your customers with current 
information on credits and conditions in the Orient. 

Here is a bank that specializes in foreign trade. One call to the 
offices of the Bank’s San Francisco and Los Angeles subsidiary 
or its New York agency will put our facilities to work for you. 





The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation of California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
A subsidiary of the biggest British bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 SUTTER STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET (VAN NUYS BUILDING) 











The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York * Agent: B. P. Massey 












showed up in Washington in full 
force to block, if they can, efforts by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
virtually to outlaw their operations. 

The scene of the verbal contro- 
versy, climax of several years of 
skirmishing, was a lengthy hearing 
held by the Board to build a record 
of testimony bearing on whether its 
proposed regulation should be put 
into effect. The controversy is not a 
new one, but now for the first time 
the issues have been laid out clearly 
so that the reading public can under- 
stand them. 

First, the Board contends that the 
brokerage practice takes away from 
local savings and loan institutions 
their unique community self-help 
status, which is the chief basis for 
their preferential treatment as to 
taxes. The brokers contend, in oppo- 
sition, that their services bring home 
mortgage funds into areas. that 
would otherwise be hard up for home 
loan money. This view is supported 
by the associations which retain the 
brokers to attract funds, 

Second, the Board holds that if a 
broker places such an amount of im- 
ported savings into an institution as 
to become a major controller of share 
ownership, then the management de- 
cisions will be strongly colored, di- 
rectly or indirectly by the broker’s 
views as to how the funds should be 
reinvested and what rates of divi- 
dend should prevail. The brokers 
say they are far too busy handling 
money to take on any responsibility 
for participating in management. 

Third, the Board sees in the artifi- 
cial movement of funds away from 
capital centers through the sole 
attraction of rate, whether by bro- 
kers or otherwise, the danger of a 
homeward flight of capital should the 
home loan interest rates in the far- 
away places slide downward. That 
is what happened in the early thir- 
ties, causing a spiral collapse; it is 
the underlying reason why Congress 
prohibited the payment of interest 
on demand deposits. The opponents 
of the regulation argue that the 
collapse of the Thirties took place for 
entirely different reasons. 

Charles Wellman, president of the 
Glendale Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Glendale, California, 
speaking for the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations, of- 
fered a compromise: Do not condemn 
the practice of brokerage as evil, for 
there is some good in it. Simply 
limit the percentage of an associa- 
tion’s outstanding shares that may 
be placed in “risk-conscious” hands. 

The United States Savings and 
Loan League supports the regula- 
tion, and with the National League 
assisted in drafting it. 
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PAPERS 


With Permanent 


PLASTIC FINISH 


Right in Your Own Office With 
the Revolutionary New 





© ALL ELECTRIC 
© FULLY AUTOMATIC 


© FITS ON THE 
CORNER OF 
ANY DESK 





IT'S FREE! 
NEW BOOK 


explaining in detail the advantages and benefits 
of Apeco Ply-On Laminating to every business. 





LIFETIME IDENTIFICATION CARD 
Personalized With Your Own Name! 
as a sample of the Apeco Ply-On Laminating 
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The new Apeco Ply-On 
Laminator—an entirely 
new office machine— pro- 
tects, preserves and beau- 
tifies any paper in a thin, 
tough, transparent film of 
DuPont Mylar. Once through 
the machine-makes papers 

















from becoming dog-eared or torn 

... no matter how roughly handled. 
In addition it adds beauty and bril- 
liance . . . prestige and impact that 

lasts forever. Crease marks, ink stains, 
finger smudges... all signs of wear just 
wipe away. The cost — mere pennies! 


APECO 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2122 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2122 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me new FREE book on the Apeco Ply-On Laminator 
and give me an actual sample of laminated material—a lifetime 
executive identification card. 
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in Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD. 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont. 
In Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S.A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D.F. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 








HENRY C. ALEXANDER 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 





DALE E. SHARP 


Among top officers slated to head Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, fourth largest in size 


Merger of J. P. Morgan & Co. In- 
corporated and the Guaranty Trust 
Company to create the third largest 
bank in New York City and the 
fourth largest in the country received 
the approval of directors of both 
banks on December 17. Under the 
name of the Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company the enlarged institution will 
operate with nearly $4 billion of re- 
sources, $3.3 billion of deposits and 
over $500 million of capital funds. 

The announcement of the merger, 
largest in New York since March 31, 
1955, when the Chase National Bank 
consolidated with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company to form the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, came sud- 
denly. It was announced at the Mor- 
gan offices where top executives of 
both banks sat at a long table and 
answered newspaper reporters’ ques- 
tions with the frankness that has been 
evidenced by both institutions in re- 
cent years. 

At the table were Henry C. Alex- 
ander, Morgan chairman, J. Luther 
Cleveland, Guaranty chairman and 
chief executive, H. P. Davison and 
T. S. Lamont, president and vice- 
chairman of the Morgan bank, and 
Dale E. Sharp, president of the Guar- 
anty. Mr. Alexander is becoming 
chairman and chief executive of the 
enlarged bank, Mr. Cleveland chair- 
man of its executive committee, Mr. 
Davison and Mr. Lamont vice chair- 
men of the board and Mr. Sharp 
president. 

The merger, subject to approval of 
stockholders at a later date and by 
banking supervisory authorities, is 
being carried out under the Guar- 
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anty Trust charter. Stockholders of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. are to receive 
4-2/5 shares of the enlarged bank for 
every share held; Guaranty holders 
receive share for share. 

Mr. Cleveland ‘said that an effort 
had been made to arrive at a basis 
of share exchange most closely ap- 
proaching actual book values. On the 
day of the announcement of the 
merger Morgan bank stock moved 
up 50 points to close at 390 bid; 
Guaranty Trust stock advanced 6 
points to 95 bid. For the moment 
the merged banks will continue head 
offices at both 140 Broadway, chief 
office of the Guaranty, and at 23 Wall 
Street, the Morgan headquarters, 
with final decision as to which will be 
official to be arrived at later. The 
Guaranty operates four offices in New 
York. Both banks have offices abroad, 
chiefly in London, Paris and Brussels. 
Mr. Alexander said some consolida- 
tion of foreign facilities was logical to 
expect. 

The New York financial district 
saw in the consolidation a _ signifi- 
cant pooling of interests by two of 
the most prominent exponents of 
so-called “wholesale” banking. Mr. 


Cleveland said the merger would 
bring more and better service to 
American industry, commerce and 


people; Mr. Sharp said the consoli- 
dated whole would eventually be 
larget than the sum of its parts. An- 
swering questions as to the attitude 
of the Government on so large a 
banking merger, Mr. Alexander said 
both State and Federal authorities 
had been informed of the intention to 
unite. Since the Chase Manhattan 


Bank, now in the process of taking 
over the smaller Clinton Trust Co., 
and the First National City Bank are 
larger than the proposed Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co. the question of 
monopoly is not expected to be raised. 
The Chase Manhattan and the First 
National ‘City (including its affiliated 
trust company) each have resources 
approximating $7.8 billion, the former 
having a slight edge. As compared 
with the $508 million of capital funds 
of the Morgan-Guaranty combination 
those of the Chase Manhattan ag- 
gregate $625 million and those of the 
First National City $742 million, on 
the basis of September statements. 

The Morgan-Guaranty merger, 
talked of as a possibility for 10 years, 
but never believed imminent, may 
start a new wave of bank mergers in 
New York, particularly by reason of 
the growth position of the two banks 
next in rank to the new one, Chem- 
ical Corn Exchange and Manufac- 
turers Trust. Efforts to bring into 
the merger picture the New York 
Trust Company have persisted for 
more than a year. 


o 


As this issue neared press time, sev- 
eral top management changes were 
made at the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia. Gordon Jones was 
elected president, succeeding William 
V. Crowley who has retired with the 
title of vice-chairman of the board. 
Pope F. Brock is the new chairman. 


+ 


January 1 was the effective date of 
the consolidation between the Denver 
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ROGER D. KNIGHT, JR. 


STEWART COSGRIFF 


Play lead roles in new consolidated bank 


‘National Bank, and the United States 
National Bank, Denver. Now known 
as the Denver- 
United States 
National Bank, 
the consolidated 
institution now 
lists assets of over 
$280 million and 
is headed by Stew- 
art Cosgriff, chair- 





man and _ chief 

executive officer; 

W. A. LIND and Roger D. 
Knight, Jr., presi- 

dent. Neil F. Roberts is executive 
vice-president. Mr. Cosgriff was 
formerly president of Denver Na- 


tional and Mr. Knight was president 
of United States National. Mr. Rob- 
erts served as executive vice-presi- 
dent of United States National. 
Among the first promotions at’ the 
consolidated bank, Wallace A. Lind 
was named vice-president. He joined 
Denver National in 1929, 

Eugene I. Franklie and Henry J. 
Allen were named assistant vice- 
presidents, and Charles R. Handy was 
made assistant cashier at Denver-U.S. 
National. 

> 


In year-end elections, the names of 
seven vice-presidents and ten assist- 
ant vice-presidents recently topped a 


list of promotions at the National 
Bank of Detroit. The seven are Alvin 
G. Benson, Michigan correspondent 
bank division; Joseph G. Conway, 
Richard H. Cummings, Charles W. 
Elliott, and Erwin L. Koning, city 
loan division; George E. Madill, sys- 
tems department; and Kenneth S&S. 
Patton, operations division. 

New assistant vice-presidents at 
National Bank of Detroit are R. K. 
Barbour, E. E. Hermann, C. S. Houri- 
gan, M. W. Heyrock, J. Wersching, 
J. M. Mengden, V. W. Camisa, E. W. 
Ernst, J. W. Longhurst, and C. E. 
Hamilton. Named assistant cashiers 
were S. N. Connor, E. A. Dunger, 
J. S. Ludwiczak, F. J. Murphy, and 
R. J. Stankey, Jr. McLellan Morford 
has been made auditor and P. C. 
Rachford was named assistant comp- 
troller. 


¢ 


Ten vice-presidents and three as- 
sistant vice-presidents were recently 
named at the Security-First National 
Bank, Los Angeles, California. Pro- 
moted to vice-president at the Los 
Angeles head offices were Alton E. 
Allen, who is in charge of general 
supervisions of the Pomona-Downey- 
Orange County area; A. Ames Tut- 
hill, operations supervisor of the 
Northeast area; Richard G. Foy, 
operations supervisor of the North- 





west area; Earl H. Curtis, loan super- 
visor of the Northeast area; and Law- 
rence W. Cox, loan and operations 
supervisor of the Coast Counties area. 

Assistant vice-presidents named in 
this office were W. Norman Keane 
and William A. McWilliams. 

Vice-president and branch manager 
appointments went to Donald W. 
Dunn, Prudential Square branch; 
Wilhelm G. Clasen, Pomona branch; 
Alexander Swingle, Olympic & Flower 
branch; Lorenz G. Victor, Corona 
branch; and Howard Ritter, San 
Diego main office. David E. Parker 
was named assistant vice-president of 
the Riverside main office. 


5 


Eads Poitevent, Jr., has been 
elected president of the National 
American Bank, New Orleans. He 
succeeds John Legier, president of 
the bank since 1934, who will become 
chairman of-the board. Mr. Poitevent 
joins the bank after serving as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Investment Corporation. Prior 





EADS POITEVENT, JR. 


President of New Orleans bank 


to this position he was with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, New Or- 
leans. 

. 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City, has advanced Joseph C. 
Bickford and H. Carleton White to 


Seven new vice-presidents top recent promotions at the National Bank of Detroit 


G. E. MADILL 


R. H. CUMMINGS 





K. S. PATTON 


E. L. KONING 








J. G. CONWAY 


C. W. ELLIOTT A. G. BENSON 
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BICKFORD H. C. WHITE 


Group heads promoted 


vice-presidents. Mr. Bickford is in 
charge of the investment information 
group, and Mr. White heads the 
finance companies group at the bank. 
Assistant vice-president titles went to 
Edgerton P. Jennison and Theodore 
Sedgwick. 

Bankers Trust has established an 
office in Rome, Italy and placed 
Landon K. Thorne, Jr., as resident 
representative. 

+ 

George P. Edmonds has moved up 
to chairman of the board at the Wil- 
mington (Delaware) Trust Company, 
and Joseph W. Chinn, Jr., has suc- 
ceeded him as president. 

Sd 


Walter A. Cook has been promoted 
to vice-president and John A. Dietz, 
Jr. has been named assistant vice- 
president at the Philadelphia Savings 
Fund Society. 

* 


The California Bank, Los Angeles, 
has elected H. J. Lundahl, Leighton 
B. Tuck and Tony L. Westra vice- 
presidents. Mr. Lundahl serves in the 
public relations section, Mr. Tuck is 
in the real estate 
loan department, 
and Mr. Westra 
is assigned to the 
Bellflower office. 
New assistant 
vice - presidents 
are H. C. Carlson, 
Cartwright Hun- 
ter, Randolph 
Jenks, B. W. Jor- 
dan, S. P. Scott, 
Jr., F. L. Sullivan, 


L. B. TUCK 


California Bank advancements 


T. L. WESTRA H. J. LUNDAHL 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


--. ARE SO ACCURATE 
MISTAKES ARE IMPOSSIBLE! 


None other so accurate. They wrap all coins 
from 1c to $1.00 so accurately . . b 

special machine that affords this unusual pre- 
cision . . . any chance of error is eliminated! 
Patented Red Windows, 
denomination, afford “ease of visibility.” They're 
unequalled by competition. 





‘KWARTET’ COIN WRAPPERS 

A SUPERIOR HALF-SIZE WRAPPER 
A single wrapper designed 
to wrap pennies, nickels, 
dimes and quarters in HALF 
SIZE packages. Tapered or 
gummed edge. Printed in 2 
colors. Made of highest qual- 
ity Kraft stock for greater 
strength. 





The Teller immediately 
identifies the denomination 
of contents by color of wrap- 
per... red for pennies, blue 
for nickels, green for dimes, 
orange for quarters, yellow 
for halves, gray for dollars, 
prevent transposition. Indi- 
cia designated by figures. 
With tapered edges. 





QUALITY BILL STRAPS 


COLORED BILL STRAPS 


4 EXTRA 


STRONG, 66 Ibs. 
Also a favorite with Banks 
extra strong... in 7 
yoo standardized colors for ‘quick 
: identification of — 
They are 114” —r affording ample space for 
marking and stamping. Colored Kraft prevents 
transposition. 


BANDING STRAPS 


Better Than Rubber Bands 
baad ideal for packag- 
bo currency, deposit 
ts, checks, etc. Much 
better than rubber bands 
as they will not break or 
deteriorate with age. Size 
of band, 10 in. x % in. 
Made of strong brown 
Kraft with gummed ends. 
Packed 1,000 to a carton. 


$100 


js 






$100 






















SAMPLES 


Send For FREE 
to Dept. B 


The ¢C. 


HANNIBAL, 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


50 Lb. Tensile Strength 
Made so extra strong of 
quality Kraft paper, t y 
afford a breaking strengt 

of 50 Ibs. per sq. inch, 
hence they protect a. 

Normal and reverse 7 
ures, with color for (12) 
denominations, revealing 
value of package regard- 
less of the position. 





TELLER’S MOISTENER 


and banding of cur- 
ps, capillary pad - 
Bill Straps, in just the right amount of moisture. 
Made of plastic, in rich mahogany finish. 

Sponge For Fingers. 
Pad For Billi Straps. 


Speeds up Teller’s countin 
py Moisture for finger 


(eX 


L. DOWNEY CO. 
MISSOURI 











IS THE NAME 
TO INSIST UPON IN 


revealing amount and 


1 SELLER 
RAINBOW COIN WRAPPERS 




















Vv. C. JOHNSON T. D. NICHOLS 


Manufacturers National Bank, 


R. H. Thorburn, and H. W. Valen- 
tine, Jr. Appointed assistant cashiers 
were Miss Kay Backus, Donald Dig- 
gins, Jr.. M. R. Hardman, E. L. Har- 
mon, E. L. Jesse, C. R. La Flamme, 
C. A. Larsen, R. G. Leech, Joseph 
Lewshenia, J. G. Press, M. J. Shevlin, 
and H. G. Stokely. 


~ 

Naming of six new vice-presidents 
led a list of 16 promotions at the 
Manufacturers National Bank, De- 
troit. The vice-presidents are David 
J. Barry, branch administration; 
Harold S. DeOrlow, banks and bank- 
ers division; Anthony L. DeTemple, 
Washington Boulevard office; Ver- 
non C. Johnson, personnel; William 
B. McAvoy, savings; and Thomas D. 





CASHIER’S 


PAD RACK 





RECEIPTS, PADS, 
VOUCHERS 
AT YOUR 

FINGER-TIPS 


Welded steel construction 
with rubber feet to prevent mar- 
ring or slipping. GRAY Finish. 

SIX POCKET 8” Wx 714" Hx 4” D...... 4.45 
EIGHT POCKET 8” W x 914" H x 514" D..5.65 
TEN POCKET 8” Wx 1114” H x 61%)" D...7.50 


DEPOSIT TICKET 


HOLDER 


ELIMINATES 
STICK FILES. Con- 
tents easily re- 
movable. Sturdy 
steel construction. 


Gray finish. 10’’Wx6"Hx4"'D. 3.25 


Gone... Co., Inc 


350 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill 


BANK AND CASHIER EQUIPMENT 









y suie AND CHARGE TO OUR ACCOUNT 4 
i ITEMS CHECKED ABOVE 
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A. L. DeTEMPLE W. B. McAVOY 





D. J. BARRY H. S. DeORLOW 


Detroit, promotes six to vice-president, 10 others also advance 


Nichols of the Highland Park office. 

Elevated to second vice-presidents 
were Kenneth Aird, F. C. Brydges, 
J. P. Bunker, William C. Shannon, 
John B. Wood and James E. Wibby. 
V. M. Fitch and H. W. Holm, Jr., 
were named assistant trust officers, 
N. A. Sylvester was made assistant 
credit manager, and C. Zabriskie, Jr., 
was named assistant cashier. 


+ 

New executive vice-president of the 
National Bank of Westchester, White 
Plains, New York, is Frederick 
Sundermann. 

John J. Stout becomes vice-presi- 
dent, and Edward H. Townsend, 
Vincent Amato, and Gino S. Grenci 
become assistant vice-president at 
the Westchester bank. 


*. 

New cashier of the First National 
Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, is C. Dewey 
Moore. 


. 

Charles B. Presley has been named 
vice-president, and Levings W. Laney, 
D. D. Barnard, Jr., and E. B. Reville, 
Jr., were named assistant vice-presi- 
dents at the Georgia Railroad Bank 
& Trust Company, Augusta. 


- 

Paul A. McManus and Clinton W. 
Schwer have been promoted to vice- 
presidents at The Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City. Mr. McManus 
is in charge of the investment ad- 
visory division of the trust depart- 
ment. Mr. Schwer is head of the 
bank’s new charge plan division. 

The bank has appointed Charles H. 
Percy a director. Mr. Percy is presi- 


New titles for department heads 


Cc. W. SCHWER P. A. McMANUS 





dent of the Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago. 

New assistant vice-presidents at 
Chase Manhattan are Kaye H. Jones, 
Edward S. Mangeot, and Adam W. 
Merle. 

John J. McCloy, chairman of The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City, has been named a member of 
the Federal Advisory Council for 
1959. As representative of the Second 
Federal Reserve district, he will re- 
place Adrian M. Massie, chairman of 
The New York Trust Company who 
has served on the council for three 
years. 


* 


Dean J. McDowell, head of the 
business develop- 
ment activities in 
Northern Califor- 
nia for the Bank 
of America, has 
been promoted to 
vice-president. An 
assistant vice- 
president at the 
head office in San 
Francisco for the 
past four years, 
he has filled senior 
posts in the personnel relations de- 
partment from 1951 until early this 
year. 





D. J. McDOWELL 


Sd 


The consolidation of the Lincoln 
National Bank with the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, both of Washington, 
D. C., places Floyd E. Davis, Jr., as 
a director, and Richard A. Norris as 
executive vice-president and director. 
Mr. Davis formerly served on the 
board of Lincoln National and Mr. 
Norris was president of Lincoln Na- 
tional. Combined assets of the con- 
solidated banks are reported to be 
over $525 million. 


” 
Charles A. Roloff has been ad- 


vanced to vice-president at the First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 


« 
John L. Spafford has been elected 


executive vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Credit Bureaus of America, 


Burroughs Clearing House 








—_ee remarry 
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Inc., St. Louis, succeeding the late 
Harold A. Wallace. Otto H. Lanfer- 
sieck has been named _ secretary- 
treasurer. 

- 


First Western Bank and Trust 
Company, San 
Francisco, has 
promoted Walter 
P,. Frick from as- 
sistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-presi- 
dent and loan 
officer at the main 
office. Mr. Frick 
has been with the 
bank since 1946 
W. P. FRICK and has_ special- 

ized in commer- 
cial and real estate loans. 

. 


Joseph M. Dodge, chairman of the 
Detroit Bank and Trust Company, 
has been appointed a member of a 
Special Committee to Revalue the 
Relative Merits of Military Assist- 
ance and Economic Foreign Aid. The 
appointment was made by President 
Dwight Eisenhower. 


* 


In major changes at the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, Walter P. Reiter 
has been named chairman and chief 
executive officer, and John G. McCoy 
has been made president. Mr. McCoy 
succeeds his father, the late John H. 
McCoy. In other promotions, Charles 
W. McCoy was electetl vice-president 
and Leo D. Donovan, secretary. 


. 

The Irving Trust Company, New 
York City, has 
appointed Joseph 
S. Moss senior 
vice-president and 
officer in charge 
of its domestic 
banking division. 
With Irving 
Trust since 1930, 
Mr. Moss has 
been assistant di- 
vision head and J. 8S. MOSS 
will take charge 
of the division anticipating the retire- 
ment of Nolan Harrigan early this 
vear. 





. 

J. T. Simonet has been elected 
cashier at The First National Bank, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. The bank also 
announced the resignation of Philip 
L. Ray, chairman. 


+ 


In recent elections at the Asso- 
ciates Investment Company, South 
Bend, Indiana, George W. Omacht 
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You won't find it in the dictionary... 
or at any other bank 


You'll find it only at Union Bank, where Money Engineering was 
conceived and developed. To our correspondents throughout the 
world, Money Engineering means speed of transit service calcu- 
lated in minutes, not miles. Discover how Money Engineering can 
bring new efficiency to the clearing of your Southern California 
transit items. Call, write or wire today, 


LOS ANGELES 

Eighth & Hill Streets 

MAdison 6-8441 

Teletype LA 501+ Bank Wire SLUN 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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For your own protection, by all means compare the Bur- 
roughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine with others 
now on the market—before you make this all-important 
investment. The Burroughs is the one machine that brings 
you truly sophisticated electronic techniques—such as: 


@ Computer-type modified binary code. 


@ Three thin magnetic ink stripes, in less than 
one inch of space, that store account number, 
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pe oe Compare! 
ONLY BURROUGHS 


GIVES YOU 
MOST ADVANCED 


ELECTRONIC 
TECHNIQUES 


dollar balance, sign of balance, check count 
balance, posting line position and alert signals. 


@ Advanced design and functions that make it 
possible to use simple, practical forms that are 
easy to fold, easy to mail. 


@ Compactness—the design that can only come 
from full and knowing utilization of the ad- 
vantages of electronics applied to accounting. 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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Yet that’s only the beginning of the exclusive advantages— 
such as full electronic verification and the single scientifically 
sloped keyboard, automatic carriage features—built into the 
Burroughs Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machine for you. 


Yes, compare! See for yourself how advanced your electronic 
bookkeeping can be—turning out more work at a faster 
pace with greater accuracy and economy than you’d think 
possible. Call our nearby branch office today. Burroughs 
Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Burroughs—TM 


BURROUGHS KIT contains complete suggestions and sample 
materials to aid in building employee morale, customer 
relations and community will during your change-over 
to electronic bank bookkeeping. Just phone our nearby 
branch for your pong 2 Or write to Burroughs Corporation, 
Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


B- Burroughs 


Burroughs 


By Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS | in electronics and data processing systems” 
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has been named vice-pres:dent and 
senior counsel, Paul R. Moo has been 
made general counsel, and Paul S. 
Bryant has been advanced to assistant 
secretary and assistant general coun- 
sel. 

<a 


The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis, has named Arthur F. Boettcher 
and David H. Morey senior vice- 
presidents. Ethan A. H. Shepley, Jr., 
was elected vice-president. 


+ 


The promotion of A. L. Burchfield 
to vice-president 
headed advance- 
ments at the Bank 
of the Southwest, 
Houston, Texas. 
He serves in the 
credit department 
of the bank. 
Named assistant 
vice-presidents 
were Lee Howell 
A. L. BURCHFIELD and Curtis Reg- 

ner. Jadwin Hub- 
bard, Kenneth Terry, R. W. Hicks, 
J. C. Lewis and W. N. Oates, Jr., 


were made assistant cashiers. 





* 


In promotions at The Bank of Cal- 
ifornia, San Francisco, Robert L. Cox 
has been named assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Fred D. Bennett and William 
E. Whisten have become trust offi- 
cers, and J. Rowell Jackson has been 
made assistant comptroller. New as- 
sistant cashiers are Thomas B. Shaw, 
William T. McClean, Paul Revelle, 
Jr., George W. Landers, Sverre 
Pedersen and Paul J. Tomchick. 


T. Graydon Upton, vice-president 


of the Philadelphia National Bank, 
has been named Assistant Secretary 


of the Treasury for International 
Finance by President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

+ 


Promotions at the Provident 
Tradesmens Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, list Albert J. Bau- 
haus, William C. Burleigh, Charles 
W. Habgood, Roger S. Hillas, W. 








Patton Kinsey and Charles R. Polk, 
Jr., as assistant vice-presidents. 


* 


The post of senior vice-president 
has been filled by 
Joseph K. Hey- 
man at the Trust 
Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta. 
Mr. Heyman re- 
turns to the Trust 
Company after 
serving with 
Rich’s, Inc., At- 
lanta, as vice- 
president in 
charge of financial 
and personnel activities. He formerly 
served with the bank from 1951-1956. 

The Trust Company of Georgia has 
promoted MacDonell Tyre and C. A. 
McNair to vice-presidents, and Brad- 
ley Currey, Jr., and William C. Henry 
to assistant vice-presidents. 


J. K. HEYMAN 


Sd 


The promotion of three new vice- 
presidents led recent advancements at 
the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, 


Chicago. The 
three are J. 
Brooks Corwine, 


head of the trust 
new business divi- 
sion; and Kent 
W. Duncan and 
Carl S. Stanley, 

‘ both serving in 
J. B. CORWINE loan divisions of 
the banking de- 





K. W. DUNCAN C. S. STANLEY 


Share vice-president promotions 


partment. Mr. Corwine joined Harris 
Trust in 1929, Mr. Duncan has been 











with the bank since 1936, and Mr. 
Stanley has been a staff member since 
1940. 

James F. Bailey and James M. Ran- 
som were promoted to assistant 
vice-presidents at Harris Trust, and 
new assistant cashiers include P. A. 
Delaney, E. J. Dillon, K. Douglass, 
Jr., S. S. Fawley, and E. C. O. Lorenz. 


° 


In advancements at the Marine 
Midland Trust Company, New York 
City, Feodor D. Cekich and Roy S. 
Greer have been named vice-presi- 
dents and Robert B. Decker has been 
made comptroller. 


So 


In promotions at The New York 
Trust Company, 
New York City, 
Richard K. Le- 
Blond II, and 
E. Marvin Camp 
have been made 
vice - presidents. 
Mr. LeBlond 
serves with the 
banking division 
on commercial 
and banking rela- 
tionships in the 
Middle-west. Mr. Camp is in charge 
of the bank’s office at 10 Rockefeller 
plaza. 

New York Trust also named James 
C. O’Hara and John Johnson assist- 
ant vice-presidents. 





R. K. LeBLOND II 


* 


Newly-elected vice-president of the 
Union Center National Bank, Union, 
New Jersey, is Arthur Lynch. 


s 


Eppa L. Norris has been named 
vice-president at the National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. 


5 


The Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco has appointed George D. 
Hartlin as general auditor. 


The Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey, Jersey City, has elected Lawrence 
B. Carey as president to succeed the 
late Charles E. Clifton. Mr. Carey 
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THEN CLIP AND MAIL THIS ADI 
We'll send you folders and ideas you check! No cost or obligation! 


Openings, YOUR NAME AND TITLE 


2” x 28” 3-color Posters 
Jumbo-size Cards for self 


@ Statement Stuffers 
0 Savings 

© Vacation Club 

0 Christmas Club 

©) Banking by Mail 

0 Checking Accounts 

© Special Checking Accounts 
() Auto Loans 


KARL G. BEHR & Associates, 1010 Beaubien, Detroit 26, Michigan 


) Mortgage Loans 

© Home Modernization Loans 
0 Personal Loans 

0 Life Insurance Loans 

© General Loans 

© Safe Deposit Boxes 

0 Drive-in Banking 


©) Complete Banking Service 

0 Free Parking 

© Certificates of Deposit 

0 Electronic Machine Posting 
Installation 

0 Folders to use in ‘‘activating’’ 
inactive accounts 
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joined the bank in 1948 as executive 
vice-president and director. 





ee 
A William F. Jones has been ap- 
j pointed executive vice-president of 


the Central Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. He joins Central Trust 
after serving with the First Stamford 
z (Connecticut) National Bank. 


+ 


Friends of I. F. Betts, president of 
The American National Bank, Beau- 
mont, Texas, are 
supporting him 
for treasurer of 
the American 
Bankers Associa- 
tion. Although 
no announcement 
had been made by 
him regarding his 
candidacy at the 
time this issue 
was printed, it is 
understood that 
Mr. Betts is well aware of, and has 
consented to, the work being done on 
his behalf. Mr. Betts began his bank- 
ing career in 1922 with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Dallas, and joined 
American National in 1947, 





I. F. BETTS 





e 


have 


Three new _ vice-presidents 
been named at 
The First Na- 
tional Bank of 
Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. They are 
Walter L. Ire- 
land, Stanley L. 
Snow and Mark 
Vorder Bruegge. 
Mr. Ireland serves 
d in the correspond- 
ent bank depart- 
ment representing 





W. L. IRELAND 


n 





Ss © © 


Ss. L. SNOW M. BRUEGGE 


Memphis bank names three 





the bank in Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Kentucky and Southern Illinois. Mr. 
Snow is in the business development 
department, and Mr. Vorder Bruegge 
is in the loan department. 
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CHECKS 
WORKING 
| 


This year in the United States over 130,000 miles of 
roads will be built and improved ...and at a capital 
expenditure of over 7-billion dollars! These projects 
will require vast quantities of material ...a myriad of 
equipment... and the skills of thousands of men. 


Before the roads become a reality, large numbers of 
checks will pass through many hands... checks drawn 
upon countless banks. And . . .a large proportion of 
these checks will be produced on La Monte Safety Pa- 
per, for it is used by the majority of leading banks... 
banks that play an active role in the financing of high- 
way construction throughout the nation . . . banks that 
regularly select La Monte Safety Paper as the standard 
of quality and safety. 


H 
WAVY LINES @® 
ARE A 

LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 








GEORGE LAMONTE & SON * NUTLEY 10, 


NEW JERSEY 
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A. Wood has been appointed assistant 
to President James Sottile, Jr., at the 
Pan American Bank of Miami, Flor- 
ida. 

~ 


Harry C. Zimmer succeeds William 
J. Field as president of the Commer- 
cial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City. Mr. Field will continue 
as board chairman. 


~ 


Frederick Bjorklund has _ been 
elected executive 
vice-president of 


the Minnesota 
Federal Savings 
and Loan Asso- 
ciation, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Mr. 
Bjorklund has 
been with the 


association in an 
executive capacity 
since 1941 and 
and was elected 
a vice-president of the association in 
1956. He is a past president of the 
Twin City Chapter of the Savings and 
Loan Institute. 





F. BJORKLUND 


S 


The National Bank of Cato, New 
York, has merged with the Lincoln 


National Bank and Trust Company, 
Syracuse, New York. Earl A. Clarke, 
cashier of the Cato bank, has become 
vice-president of Lincoln National. 


aa 


The Dime Savings Bank, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut has elected George 
W. Simpson vice-president. 


* 

Earl R. Small has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Standard 
Savings and Loan Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


e 


William Hopkins has been named 
first vice-president of the Colorado 
Insurance Group, Boulder. 


o 
Robert Martin has been elected 
assistant vice-president of the Uni- 
versity Bank, Kansas City, Missouri. 


° 


The Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, Billings, Montana, has pro- 
moted Rex B. Stratton to vice-presi- 
dent. 


a 
Herman H. Eddy retired recently 
after serving the County National 


Bank & Trust Company of Santa 
Barbara, California, for 64 years. In 








STRAYER 


Steel Storage Files 
Utmost in Safety 
Positive Drawer Stops 
Vertical and Horizontal Rigid 
Stacking—Automatically 


Bank Supplies 
Since 1914 


Easy to install (Made any size you specify) —é6 colors 


5 - Styles 
R—Non Roller 
RB—Steel Bearing Wheels 
NR—Nylon Rollers 
NRGL—Combination Nylon 
Rollers and Glide 
NGL—Nylon Glide Only 





AUTOMATIC 
NO PASTING 








“Easy Snap" collapsible corrugated paper file boxes 
Available 175 stock sizes 





Coin Bags 
Boxes 
Trays 

Wrappers 

Teller Chests 

Note Cases 

Sorters 








Send for our Catalogue 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. Inc. — New Brighton, Pa. 
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1894, Mr. Eddy joined the bank that 
was founded by his father in 1875, and 
was president from 1930 to 1947. Since 
that time he has been serving as vice- 
president. 


* 


Duties of vice-president and comp- 
troller at the New 
Jersey Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Paterson, have 
been assumed by 
Louis F. Becker. 
Mr. Becker joined 
the bank after 
serving as vice- 
president and 
treasurer of the 
Forstmann 
Woolen Company 
of Passaic, New Jersey. He succeeds 
E. Beardsley Shutt who has retired 
after 26 years of service. 





L. F. BECKER 


+ 

Sidney J. Weinberg, partner, Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company, New York 
City, has been elected to the board 
of trustees of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, New York City. 


e 


Three new vice-presidents led re- 


cent advance- 
ments at the 
American Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Company, 
Chicago. The 
three are Ira 


Frank, Jr., Wey- 
mouth §S. Kirk- 
land, and Frank J. 
i O’Rourke, all of 
the commercial 
banking depart- 





F. J. O'ROURKE 


W. S. KIRKLAND 


Share vice-president titles 


ment. Named assistant vice-presidents 
in the same department were Leslie W. 
Hunt, Claude C. Smith, and Brendan 
J. Stewart. William G. Ericsson was 
made an assistant vice-president in 
the trust department while an assist- 
and secretary. Robert C. Hansen, was 
named assistant vice-president. 


* 


Curtis F. Velsor, Clarence A. Loef- 


Burroughs Clearing House 
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fler and Richard M. Seaman are new 
vice-presidents at the Hempstead 
(New York) Bank. The bank also 
named Harry T. Newlands comp- 
troller. 


e 


The new president of the National 
League of Insured Savings Associa- 
tions was fre- 
cently honored by 
400 Hartford, 
Connecticut busi- 
ness leaders and 
presidents of sav- 
ings and loan 
associations 
throughout the 
country. James E. 
Bent, president of 

J. E. BENT the Hartford Fed- 
eral Savings and 
Loan Association, was presented with 
a testimonial dinner with proceeds 
earmarked for the “James E. Bent 
Economics Room” to be included in 
the new University of Hartford, now 
under construction. 





* 


William H. Brown has been named 
auditor of The First National Bank 
of Casper, Wyoming. 


e 


The First National Bank, San 
Rafael, California, and its associated 
bank, the Bank of Rafael, has ad- 
vanced Arthur C. Latno to executive 
vice-president. 

In other news from First National, 
Burton R. Kirchner, vice-president, 
has been elected president of the 
Independent Association of Northern 
California. 

. 


John H. Peacock and William Klug 
have been elected to vice-presidents 
in the installment loan department of 
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Perhaps it’s time for a fresh design 


and a bright new WESTON paper 


Your printer, advertising agency or letterhead designer will 
gladly suggest a new design and a paper of appropriate quality 
from the complete family of Weston cotton fiber letterhead 
papers — including Old Hampshire Bond (Extra 
No. 1, 100%), Defiance Bond (100%), Win- 
chester Bond (50%), Weston Bond (25%) and 
Weston’s Hand Weave (25%). Write Dept. BU 
for samples. 


Better Papers are made with cotton fiber 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
Dalton, Massachusetts 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 


WESTON varces 


Leading Makers of: LETTERHEAD PAPERS « POLICY PAPERS « LEDGER PAPERS « INDEX BRISTOLS 
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J. H. PEACOCK W. J. KLUG 


Advance at Florida bank 


the Coral Gables (Florida) National 
Bank. Mr. Peacock who joined the 
bank in September, is in charge of the 
department. 

In a later announcement from 
Coral Gables First National, G. B. 
Tutan was named vice-chairman. 

+ 

Benjamin Zucker, formerly vice- 
president of Marwell Bank Displays, 
Yonkers, New York, will head a new 
division of the R. L. Polk & Com- 
pany, Detroit, to be known as the 
bank business development division. 


e 


G. R. Patten becomes vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, J. H. Beasore is 
now vice-president and treasurer, and 
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G. W. Sennish, Jr., becomes vice- 
president in promotions at the Rich- 
land Trust Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Sd 


The Morristown (New Jersey) 
Trust Company has merged with the 
First Bank and Trust Company, 
Madison, New Jersey. The merged 
institution is named the Trust Com- 
pany of Morris County. George Mun- 
sick, former president of Morristown 
Trust, is now president of the new 
bank. President George K. Weller 
and Executive Vice-President Ralph 
Peterson of First Bank and Trust, 
are vice-presidents of the new bank. 

+ 

The president of the newly-opened 
Saddle Brook (New Jersey) State 
Bank has a varied 
background that 
includes govern- 
ment service and 
bank organiza- 
tion. Irwin W. 
Silverman joined 
a former Michi- 
gan congressman, 
Fred Crawford, in 
organizing the 
West Indies Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany in the Virgin Islands in 1953. 
He has also served the United States 
House of Representatives as counsel 
in investigating financial institutions 
and later became chief counsel of the 
Office of Territories. During his work 
with this group, he drafted the first 
Alaskan Statehood bill, the Hawaiian 
Statehood bill, and the Common- 
wealth status bill of Puerto Rico. 

Other officers of the new Saddle 
Brook bank are Fred Walter, vice- 
president ; Conrad M. Gregorio, treas- 
urer; and Paul E, Holman, secretary. 





I. W. SILVERMAN 


° 


New president of the Continental 
Life & Accident Company of Boise, 
Idaho, is Robert E. Cecil. 


4 


New vice-president of the First Na- 
tional bank of Cambridge, Ohio, is 
Frank A. Gans, 


° 


In reporting on new officers of the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks in the November, 
1958 issue, we inadvertently moved 
Alexander H. Miller all the way from 
Vermont to Virginia. The new chair- 
man of the association’s executive 
committee is commissioner of bank- 
ing and insurance in Vermont, and 
not a Virginian. 

* 

In promotions at the Central-Penn 
National Bank, Philadelphia, Robert 
L. Kirk and William H. Tomlinson 









W. H. TOMLINSON 


R. L. KIRK 


Vice-presidents at Central-Penn 


have been made _ vice-presidents. 
George R. Heaton and R. Barclay 
Hoover were named assistant vice- 
presidents. 

o 


J. Raymond Dunkerly, senior dep- 
uty manager of the American Bankers 
Association, died late in November in 
a New York hospital. Mr. Dunkerly 
was in charge of the Savings and 
Mortgage Division of the A.B.A. and 
served as secretary of the organiza- 
tion committee. After joining the 
A.B.A. staff in 1927, he served as 
secretary to the executive manager, 
assistant executive manager, secre- 
tary of the public relations council, 
assistant secretary and secretary of 
the savings division and assistant 
secretary and secretary of the mem- 
bership committee, deputy manager 
of the Savings division, and finally, 
in April, 1956, was named _ senior 
deputy manager. 

* 


George M. Ellis has joined First of 
Michigan Corporation, Detroit, as a 
registered representative after retir- 
ing as vice-president, Manufacturers’ 
National Bank, Detroit. 


e 


In executive officer changes at the 
Towson (Maryland) National Bank, 
John W. Crouch has been named 
president, and C. Franklin Almony 
has been promoted to vice-president 
and cashier. Mr. Crouch succeeds the 
late Samuel P. Cassen. 

Mr. Crouch will become a _ vice- 
president of the Mercantile-Safe De- 
posit Company of Baltimore if stock 
holders of both banks approve the 


In top bank positions 


J. W. CROUCH 


Cc. F. ALMONY 
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consolidation of the two banks. 
_ 


At the Farmers State Bank, Lanes- 
ville, Indiana, William J. Blank has 
been elected president. 


* 


Ii 


a recent advancement at the Pan 
American’ Bank, 
Miami, Florida, 
Thomas B. Reed, 
Jr., who is in 
charge of the con- 
sumer credit de- 
partment, was 
named senior 
vice-president. 
Mr. Reed joined 
the bank in 1956 
T. B. REED, JR. after serving as 

vice-president of 
the South Dade Farmers’ Bank, 
Homestead, Florida. 


— 


5 


In a departmental reorganization 
at the National Bank of Commerce, 
Norfolk, Virginia, George D. Bean 
has been named assistant cashier and 
placed in charge of the newly-created 
accounting division. Ralph A. Hedge- 
peth has been made auditor, and 
James E. Birdwell has been promoted 
to assistant cashier to head the new 
methods and systems division. 


* 


Hartwell F. Taylor; the president 
of the new Na- 
tional Bank of 
Maryland, Silver 
Spring, has been 
serving as vice- 
president of the 
Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, and 
was formerly ex- 
ecutive director of 
the Consumers 
Bankers Associa- H. F. TAYLOR 
tion in Washing- 
ton. Other top officers are J. P. Cas- 
barian, chairman; and H. A. Corley, 
vice-president and cashier. 

e 


E. E. Laird has been elected vice- 
chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi, 
and R. M. Hearin has been elected 
president to succeed Mr. Laird. Mr. 
Laird has served the bank since con- 
solidation of Capital National Bank 
and Jackson State National Bank 
into First National in 1949. Mr. 
Hearin had been vice-chairman. 


* 


Dr. Kurt F. Flexner, a member of 
the faculty of New York University, 
will join the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation staff this month as secretary 
of the Economic Policy Commission. 
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We firmly believe that no economic slowdown can alter the 
rapid technological advances that are changing 

the nature of American finance... nor should today’s 
economic picture prevent the modernizing 

of financial buildings. 


In fact, institutions modernizing now can 

make notable savings in construction costs. While 

labor rates have not dropped, contracting is more 
competitive than at any time in recent years. New 

design ideas and materials are also lowering building costs. 


An experienced financial design team is best qualified to 
incorporate these economies in your institution’s design. 
Please contact us for complete details. 


Write for our thought-provoking folder, ‘‘Trends in 

Bank Design.” You may have one copy, or as many as you 
wish. Better still, why not have our representative visit 

your institution? There is naturally no obligation. 





Design for Financial Institutions 
Cc THE CUNNEEN COMPANY 


1622 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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THE CANADIAN 


BANK OF COMMERCE 
HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 


CONDENSED STATEMENT AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1958 





ASSETS 


Cash Resources (including items in transit) $ 523,286,848 





Government and Other Securities 1,076,772,950 
NRA CE ae ee ee reo 174,652,458 
Total Quick Assets .................... $1,774,712,256 


Loans and Discounts 1,011,767,250 


Mortgages and Hypothecs insured under 





the N.H.A., 1954 140,215,347 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances, 
Guarantees and Letters of Credit, as 
per contra ............ nie ee 35,600,781 
I a amelie 32,309,183 
PSEA te ea Peet eee RE 22,187,545 
SRR BS Ale Paci la $3,016,792,362 














LIABILITIES 

NN in. sit ....... $2,818,399,750 
Acceptances, Guarantees and Letters of 

I ols RE eS ona tcsonscauecatsacnneees 35,600,781 
IN os cies covras ocnns ana denionqueyss 16,624,747 

Shareholders’ Equity 
Capital Paid Up ........ . $ 45,000,000 
Rest Account ............... 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits ...... 1,167,084 146,167,084 
same 

ened Ge (oo. enckse.:.--. $3,016,792,362 








STATEMENT OF UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
Year Ended October 31, 1958 


Balance of profit for the year before provision for income taxes but after making transfers to inner re- 


serves out of which full provision has been made for diminution in value of investments and loans 


Provision for income taxes 

Balance available for distribution 

I ations can sciecghecdoans 

Amount carried forward 

Balance of undivided profits October 31, 1957 


N. J. McKINNON 
PRESIDENT 


$20,162,347 
9,950,000 


Saceda alia siete sioietellraasuchsssseremab tia Saat ais dn kept $10,212,347 


7,198,544 


wisi abiaa icky evibianicdh esas ieapinthshaidl Segeesebibiaanse camer: eee a $ 3,013,803 


2,153,281 


$ 5,167,084 


Ea SE aR GET ek Cee nr Nm 4,000,000 
nin SIRE Din tissue etiecivale $ 1,167,084 


J. P. R. WADSWORTH 
GENERAL MANAGER 
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Skyscraper Plans 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
along with Montreal real estate and 
financial interests, next summer will 
start construction of a 42-story bank- 
office building in downtown Montreal. 
The structure will be the tallest in 
the British Commonwealth, 565 feet 
high. It is to be ready for occupancy 
in 1962. The $22 million building will 
be erected on the site of the old sec- 
tion of the Windsor Hotel. 

The 42-story building will be only 
a few blocks from a similar-sized 
building being erected by the Royal 
Bank of Canada and Montreal finan- 
cial interests as the center of the 
new Place Ville Marie development 
(BCH July, 1958, p. 75). 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
building will be a steel and glass 
structure, faced with white granite 
ribs enclosing green slate tiles. It 
will have about one million square 
feet of floor space. The bank will oc- 
cupy the first four floors, and will 
have a main banking room 28 feet 
high, enclosed by bronze framed 
glass looking out upon fountains, 
statues and landscaping. 

Located on the Windsor Plaza, 
the new edifice will be part of a $45 
million project. A 22-story office 
building will adjoin it, and the Wind- 
sor Hotel will be renovated. The three 
structures will be facing a land- 
scaped central plaza. Developers of 
the project are Maxwell Cummings 
& Son, Montreal, and the architect 
is Peter Dickinson, Toronto. 

Currently, the 3l-story head office 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 





Left: 


Canadian Bank of Commerce office 
building to be tallest in Canada 


$45 million Montreal project 


of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
at Toronto is the tallest building in 
the British Commonwealth. 


° ° s 


Annual Reports 


The six Canadian banks, with fiscal 
years ending October 31, reported 
increased earnings and assets for the 
1958 fiscal year. Two of the banks, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, and 


Bank of Montreal, reported crossing 
the $3 billion mark on total assets 
and one bank, Imperial Bank of Can- 
ada, reported its total assets this 
year as just over $1 billion. Now six 
of Canada’s nine banks have assets 
in excess of $1 billion. 

The banks all noted that commer- 
cia] loans were up slightly or almost 
even with the previous year due to 
slower business in Canada during 
1958. All reported an increase in Na- 
tional Housing Act mortgage loans 
and deposits. There were also sub- 
stantial increases in Canadian gov- 
ernment security investments. 


o > ° 


Estate Taxes 


Practically all the Canadian trust 
companies have published pamphlets, 
folders and booklets on the new 
Canadian Estate Tax Act, which re- 
places the 1941 Dominion Succession 
Duty Act. The Estate Tax Act pro- 
vides that the tax shall be computed 
solely on the taxable value of the 
estate without reference to the bene- 
ficiary relationship or the value or 
manner of payment of the individual 
bequests. 

The taxing provisions of the act 
are divided into two parts, one for 
deceased living in Canada at the time 
of death, and the other for those out- 
side Canada. In the latter case the 
tax is levied on that part of the es- 
tate situated in Canada and at a flat 
15 per cent rate of its taxable value 
over $5,000. 

Under the Act there is no tax on 


Earnings and assets rise despite static commercial loan activity during 1958 business slowdown 
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r * 
CANADIAN BANK TRENDS—1958 
Imperial Provincial Toronto- Canadian 
Bank of Bank of Bank of Dominion Bank of Bank of 
Caneda Crrada Nove Scotia Bank Montreal Commerce 
Total 1958 $1,010,3°6,830 $326.044,545 $1,704,024,993 $1,743,649,386 $3,277,788,554 $3,016,792,000 
Assets 1957 842,365,899 297,293,930 1,355,361,165 1,382,572,332 2,866,082,442 2,581,695,390 
Loans & 1958 412,998,904 141,413,944 797,867,038 626,637,247 1,084,843,075 1,011,352,000 
Discounts 1957 411,249,651 132,491,302 659,702,434 586,082,243 1,173,987,527 1,060,681,077 
Net 1958 7,574,175 1,800,043 12,347,387 9,796,351 22,889,690 20,162,347 
Earnings 1957 6,027,978 1,624,246 10,832,250 8,181,934 18,840,692 16,960,242 
Net 1958 3,084,175 875,043 5,241,477 4,746,351 10,356,690 10,212,347 
| Profit 1957 2,787,978 799,246 4,743,860 4,081,934 9,649,692 8,553,246 
| Mortgages 1958 42,007,030 3,466,940 28,764,147 66,540,437 171,371,272 140,215,000 | 
1957 35,159,601 2,329,712 23,152,292 40,570,238 130,727,883 96,831,707 
*Fiscal year ending October 31, 1958. 
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ENVELOPES! 


Cut closure time . 1 
as much as 


TENSION- ENVELQ 





Sure! Employees do work 
faster with these new metal 
clasp envelopes. And for two 
good reasons. 


First, fingers never touch the 
metal. No need to go slowly 
because of tender fingers. No 
fear of broken nails. 


SAdOITSAANS NOISNSAL* 










TENSION ENVELOPES > 

















Second, closing the envelope is 
so wonderfully easy. Nothing 
to do but slide flap into place. 
The rest is automatic. The 
clasp is self-acting and fastens 
flap on contact. No pressing. 
No bending. No turning. No 
twisting. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Kwik-Klasp actually is so simple and 
easy to use that it cuts closure time 
over ordinary methods by as much as 
Y%. Think what this means in greater 
mailing efficiency —in time and money 
saved on small and medium mailings. 
Mail coupon for free samples and 
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Address. 
-» City... Zone__ State. 
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m full information. Z 
a = 0) 
1) Tension Envelope Corporation @) 
a 823 East 19th Street - 
WwW Kansas City 8, Missouri 
> Please send free samples of Tension . 
Zz Kwik-Klasp envelopes—also prices and 
i ~=6complete information. < 
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Affects estates above $5,000 


an estate of less than $50,000 net 
value; a widow is allowed a deduction 
of $60,000; joint property is treated 
on a 50 per cent basis for estate tax- 
ation; life insurance ownership is 
based on the power to change the 
beneficiaries or to cancel the policy 
or borrow on it; real estate situated 
outside Canada is for the first time 
included in taxable property; and the 
rates of taxation start at 10 per cent 
for estates taxed at less than $5,000 
going up to 54 per cent for $2 mil- 
lion estates. 


* 4 5 


Mortgage Marketing 


An overhaul of the present Cana- 
dian mortgage market facilities and 
new facilities for mortgage banking 
are needed, according to a survey by 
the Ontario Title Insurance Agency 
Ltd., Toronto. The company, the 
Canadian branch of the Lawyers 
Title Insurance Corporation, has 
made a number of other recommen- 
dations in its report “Toward the Im- 
provement of Mortgage Marketing”. 

The study suggests the formation 
of a committee of representatives of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association, 
Dominion Mortgage and Investment 
Association, Investment Dealers As- 
sociation, Trust Companies Associa- 
tion, Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation, and others to meet with 
representatives of American mort- 
gage bankers. Aim of such a series 
of meetings would be to have more 
American funds invested in Cana- 
dian bonds and mortgages. 

Such a committee, the report 
adds, could establish a centralized 
clearing house for mortgages, serv- 





icing houses for mortgages, and de- 
velop a form of mortgage participa- 
tion shares which could be traded 
through members of the Investment 
Dealers’ Association. Establishment 
of a government-financed mortgage 
banking or warehousing facility to 
hold on credit a limited quantity or 
percentage of insured mortgages 
against the account of any approved 
lender is also recommended. 


a4 4 


Economic Report Studies 


Reports on economic developments 
are sent periodically by the economics 
department of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia to managers of its branches. 
These bulletins sometimes summar- 
ize important magazine articles deal- 
ing with the business scene, and at 
other times represent a compilation 
and analysis of data from several 
sources with a central theme. One 
recently was distributed on the 
Canadian Royal Commission on 
Energy, dealing primarily with the 
export and import into Canada and 
across provincial boundaries of all 
types of energy. The report dealt ex- 
tensively with distribution of oil and 
natural gas. 


oa & Sd 


World Traveler 


A souvenir edition of the Royal 
Bank of Canada’s staff magazine was 
recently published and_ entitled 
“Around The World In Eighteen 
Days.” It recounts last summer’s trip 
by the bank’s chairman and presi- 
dent, James Muir. 

The 68-page edition, filled with 
color photographs taken by Mr. Muir 
and J. M. Bankes, his Royal Bank 
travelling colleague, contains Mr. 
Muir’s observations on the Chinese 


Provides new perspective 
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AROUND THE WORLD 
IN EIGHTEEN DAYS 
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section of his trip. The photos cover 
his trip from Montreal by way of 
London, Paris to Prague, Moscow, 
Kiev, across Siberia to Peking, 
Shanghai, Canton, Hong Kong, For- 
mosa, Tokyo, Anchorage and Vic- 
toria, B.C. 

Mr. Muir “cautions those business- 
men and men in public life who would 
have dealings with China to bear in 
mind that (the Chinese) are as a 
people exceedingly sensitive and 
touchy at the slightest implication 
of lack of confidence in their business 
undertakings.” 

oa * os 


Modern Branch 


An all-glass wall is featured at the 
new Imperial Bank of Canada branch 
at Belleville, Ontario, one of the 
smaller cities along the St. Lawrence 
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Imperial Bank, Belleville, Ontario 


Showcase design sets pace 


Seaway. Low wooden counters with 
fluted glass teller sections, the man- 
ager’s office at rear, and one tiled 
brick wall in customers’ space are 
among the other highlights. 

Indirect lighting, a drop ceiling, 
and sharp contrasts in coloring add 
to the modern appearance. 

— e ¢ 


Management Changes 


W. H. Faulder, manager of the 
main Winnipeg branch of the Im- 
perial Bank of Canada, has been 
named superintendent of western 
branches of the bank, with head- 
quarters at Winnipeg. 


& 


Walter A. Hotson, manager of the 
King and Yonge Streets branch of 
the Bank of Montreal at Toronto, has 
been appointed an assistant to the 
general manager of the bank at its 
Montreal headquarters. He succeeds 





| 





William H. Phillips, who has retired | 


due to ill health. He will be respon- | 
sible for all personnel aspects of the | 


bank’s operations. 


J. R. McLean, formerly manager | 


of the main branch of the Bank of 
Montreal at Kingston, Ont., has been 


appointed to succeed Mr. Hotson at | 


the King and Yonge branch. 
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VLL LOVE YOU IN 
MAY AS I DID 
IN DECEMBER 


With one of my Christmas Clubs, you’ll have proof that Santa 
loves you the year-round. 


My Clubs are always on the job. People come in to make payments 
... discover your other services... stay on as customers. Many 
will deposit part or all their Christmas money in savings accounts. 
Then, too, my Clubs are wonderful goodwill builders. 


There are many Clubs to choose from, but I know Rand M¢Nally’s 
Club will do a wonderful job for you. Rand M¢Nally gives you 
beautiful four-color promotional material, ad mats, shopping and mailing 
lists, coupon books, checks, and other supplies. In fact, you get 
everything you need for a successful Club that keeps growing. 


For samples and full 
information, write today to: 
Rand MCNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 
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See-through walk-through vault by Mosler 
eliminates box owners’ “vault phobia” 





COUPON ROOM 


MOSLER VAULT DOOR 
“ind 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
SECURITY 
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eee —MOSLER SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES 
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SAFE DEPOSIT LOBBY 



































A Note how box owners must walk through vault to 
enter coupon room. Extra door guarantees maximum 
security yet accents the vault’s spaciousness. 


WV Drive-in “picture windows” are sleek, modern, com- 
pletely automatic. Draft-proof safety drawers operate 
at a touch, keep money in view. Other Mosler equip- 
ment includes day and night depository, safe deposit 
boxes, cash vault lockers. 









“Many customers are reluctant to enter ‘one-door’ vaults for safe deposit 
boxes,” says Mr. Ben J. Bleakley, President of Racine, Wisconsin’s First 
National Bank and Trust Company. “This means a guard must bring the 
boxes out. But... grounds for most lawsuits involving safe deposit boxes 
are the few seconds the box or its key were out of the customer’s sight. 
We've eliminated this problem. Our architect, Mr. Edwin Kraus, in 
cooperation with the Mosler Safe Company, planned and installed a see- 
through walk-through vault using Mosler Century 10 doors at each side 
of the vault proper. 

“Now, the customer enters the first door, watches his box removed, 
takes it through the second door to the coupon room...and reverses the 
procedure on his way out. The box is never out of the customer’s sight. 

“Incidentally, the extra door eliminated the problem of ventilation 
without compromising the vault’s security.” 


PROBLEM SOLVING—A MOSLER SPECIALTY 


From the largest vaults to the smallest safe deposit boxes, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience is at your service. Mosler is the world’s 
largest builder of safes, vaults and banking equipment. 

Write for Mosler’s “AUTO BANKING IDEA BOOK” and informa- 
tion on any kind of banking equipment. 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. D, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


LOOK FOR A STARTLING NEW MOSLER CONCEPT IN BANKING EQUIPMENT 


AT THE ABA CHICAGO CONVENTION 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








Field Warehouse Loans ... 
Originally written as a thesis for the 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers, this 76-page offering has been 
put into booklet form by a large 
warehouse agency. The publication 
covers the activity of banks and 
other leading agencies in the field 
for the past 25 years. It emphasizes 
the responsibilities of the warehouse 
company and the lending institutions, 
and provides exhibits of the forms 
and documents employed in field 
warehouse loans. Important tips are 
also presented relative to administer- 
ing this type of credit. 


Adequacy of Bank Earnings... 
In its 36 pages, this study undertakes 
to measure the adequacy of bank 
earnings by comparative and histori- 
cal yardsticks. It analyzes the factors 
affecting bank earnings and the ways 
by which these earnings can be sus- 





Thoughtful analysis of earnings 


tained and improved. The booklet is 
divided into five sections: the need 
for adequate profits; the earnings 
records of commercial banks; how 
bank profits compare with profits in 
other industries; factors affecting 
bank earning power; and profit plan- 
ning and control by commercial 
banks. The summary of findings is 
most enlightening, covering such 
items as more realistic pricing of 
services and reduction of operating 
costs through tighter control and 
further mechanization. 


Bankers, Friends or Phobias... 
Promoting of better dealer-banker 
relationships is the primary intent of 
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this excellent 20-page booklet. It rep- 
resents hours of research and con- 
sultation with many bankers all over 
the country in an attempt to give 
builders, dealers and representatives 
some valuable pointers on how they 
should work with the banks. Written 
from the dealer’s point of view, it 
shows how to present a loan proposal 
to a banker, what facts are needed, 
how to keep on good relations with 
bankers, and the like. 


Outlook for Business . . . Sum- 
maries of the remarks of 10 leaders 
of commerce and industry are con- 
tained in this 12-page pamphlet. 
Their comments, given at a large 
Chicago bank’s correspondent confer- 
ence, are confined to the outlook for 
their respective industries for the 
first six months of this year. Steel, 
aircraft and missiles, merchandising, 
construction machinery and petro- 
leum are among the industries cov- 
ered in this timely offering. 


Employee Counseling . . . The 
six different concepts and methods of 
employee counseling are described in 
this nine-page speech reprint. Avail- 
able in limited supply, it notes that 
various people look at counseling in 
different ways; some take it as an 
order, others may look upon it as a 
source of information, manipulation, 
catharsis or psychotherapy. The ba- 
sic approaches and pitfalls are out- 
lined, as well as the six character- 
istics of the good counselor. 


Chemicals . . . The chemical in- 
dustry has evolved into a dynamic 
industrial giant which grows bigger 
every day. The reasons for its growth 
are outlined in this 40-page study. 
Designed for the investor, the book- 
let discusses new products and proc- 
esses that are playing an important 
role in its growth. Petrochemicals, 





These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obliga- 
tion, under an _ arrangement 
whereby the requests are referred 
promptly to the producers. Sim- 
ply address requests on bank or 
company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











plastics, synthetic fibers, rocket pro- 
pellants and agricultural chemicals 
are among the fields covered. Bankers 
handling investment portfolios will 
find it quite helpful, for it details the 
characteristics of chemical stocks 





Designed for the investor 


and gives analyses of the 54 leading 
chemical concerns. Of particular 
interest is the four-page statistical 
breakdown for these leaders, show- 
ing sales, income, and dividends per 
common share for selected years. 


Land Trusts . . . Historical facts, 
data on the advantages of land trusts, 
decisions supporting their legality 
and validity, and citations on the 
taxability of these trusts are dis- 
cussed in this 112-page study. It fo- 
cuses attention on its importance in 
Florida, but forms and State and 
Federal Securities Act requirements 
are also covered. 


Fear of Inflation . . . In this four- 
page monthly letter of a large New 
York City bank, Dr. Marcus Nadler 
points out that anxiety over the fu- 
ture value of savings could lead to a 
“flight from the dollar” into equities, 
commodities or other tangible goods. 
The inevitable downturn in business 
activity which would follow, he adds, 
makes it essential that such fears be 
dispelled. He discusses current eco- 
nomic forces and finds the wide- 
spread fear of inflation unwarranted. 
Anti-inflationary factors, such as ex- 
panding productive capacity and un- 
employment, are listed. 
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And the Silent Glow Confidential Paper Destroyer is the only 
sure way of burning with practical, positive protection—its unique 
process of triple chamber, hydroxylative combustion reduces 
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COURT DECISIONS 





By FREDERICK C. FIECHTER, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of Florida, 
and admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the United States 


Branch Records 


Records of a foreign branch bank 
are not so within the control of the 
New York main branch as to be sub- 
ject to production under summons by 
the Internal Revenue Service, ac- 
cording to a decision of the United 
States District Court in New York. 

The summons had to be modified 
so as to command the production of 
only those records located in New 
York City. 

The words giving immunity were 
found in the United States Code, 
which says: “every national bank- 
ing association operating foreign 
branches shall conduct the accounts 
of each foreign branch independently 
of the accounts... of its home office.” 

The rule would be the same 
whether discovery was sought by the 
government or by a private citizen. 
Application of First Nat. City Bank 
of N. Y., 166 F. Supp. 21 (1958). 
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Gift Account 


The United States District Court 
for Rhode Island determined that 
joint savings accounts standing in 
the name of a decedent and a sur- 
vivor had not been given by the de- 
cedent to the survivor, although she 
had access to the safe in which the 
books were kept. One account was 
for over $4,300 and the other ex- 
ceeded $2,400, representing the life 
savings of an Italian whose wife and 
son remained in Italy. 

After the claimant and her hus- 
band made a trip to Italy and visited 
the son of their friend, the decedent 
called at their home and asked their 
cooperation in changing the form of 
his savings account to himself and 
another person. He retained posses- 
sion of the books for a year when he 
went to Italy to visit his son, but 
before leaving he delivered the bank 
books to the claimant. 

Upon his return, the bank books 
were re-delivered to him. Over a 
year later he rented a safe deposit 
box in the joint names of the claim- 
ant and himself and paid the rent on 
the box, in which were placed the 
bank books and some other papers. 
The woman never attempted to gain 
access to the safe deposit box until 
after his death. The claimant de- 
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posited no money of her own in the 
disputed joint account and made no 
withdrawals for either of them dur- 
ing the lifetime of the decedent be- 
cause “she did not need the money”. 
The Court said: “Admittedly, they 
(the accounts) represented the bulk 
of his life’s savings. Having in mind 
his frugality and habits, I am unwill- 
ing to believe on the evidence pre- 
sented that he intended that the 
claimant could thereafter at her 
whim withdraw and spend any part 
of these hard earned funds. 
The Columbus Nat’l Bank of Provi- 
dence v. Kean, 165 F. Supp, 466 
(1958) 
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Captured Money 


Philippine banks which had re- 
luctantly parted with Philippine cur- 
rency pursuant to an order from the 
occupying Japanese could not be 
deemed to have given up the money 
under duress, said the U.S. District 
Court in the District of Columbia. 
It ruled that the banks had received 
Japanese military notes in exchange 
and, therefore, could not receive a 
lien on the origina] funds which had 
been given to the Japanese. 


The banks based their claim to cer- 
tain money vested by the Alien 
Property Custodian, being money 
captured by the United States Army 
in the Philippine Islands. 

The court held that the title passed 
to the Japanese and that the property 
when it was later captured and vested 
was therefore enemy property. 

When the Japanese forces re- 
treated, they buried the money in the 
mountains where it was found by the 
United States Army. 

The contentions of the Attorney 
General and the Treasurer of the 
United States, who succeeded the 
Alien Property Custodian, were: 
Neither plaintiff proved that the 
vested money was the same money 
taken by the Japanese from the 
Bacolod branch of one of the banks 
on March 2, 1945; the exchange by 
the other bank of Philippine currency 
for Japanese military notes in March, 
1943, was a valid transaction and, 
therefore, this plaintiff had no stand- 
ing to bring this suit; the first bank, 
as a matter of law, was not the 
owner of the property involved, 
prior to vesting, for the reason that 
it parted with the money on March 
2, 1945, by reason of a valid requisi- 
tion made by the Japanese Army 
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Bank of London & Montreal Limited, 
an affiliate, maintains a network of offices 
in Central America and the Caribbean. 
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which, in effect, passed title to the 
Japanese. Moreover, the bank did not 
establish beneficial ownership; As- 
suming the bank did establish bene- 
ficial ownership, it would still be 
barred from recovery as a matter of 
law for it must be deemed to be a 
public institution that is a part of 
the goverment, and as such the Japa- 
nese could deal with it as with a gov- 
ernment agency. Defendants con- 
clude, consequently, that the Japa- 
nese could take possession of money 
held by a government agency and ac- 
quire valid title to such mone, . 

Bank of the ...... v. Rogers, 165 F. 
Supp. 100 (1958) 
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Holders of Railroad Bonds 

The United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York decided that the holders of 
mortgage bearer bonds of a railroad 
could not modify a trust agreement 
to force payment to them of the 
pro rata shares held by unknown 
holders. The State of New York in- 
tervened as a defendant and was 
successful in recovering unpaid por- 
tions of funds from the trustee under 
the Abandoned Property Law of New 
York. 

The unknown holders had made no 
claim to their shares for more than 
15 years under the trust agreement. 
Moreover, the guardians appointed 
for them did not oppose the state’s 
claim. 

The shares of the unknown holders 
had been sequestered by the Imperial 
German Government. It was held 
that such an appropriation by an 
alien enemy terminated the obliga- 
tion of the railroad to recognize the 
sequestered bonds as valid and out- 
standing. Under Trading With the 
Enemy Act, debts payable to enemy 
aliens were not automatically can- 
celled, but were payable to the Alien 
Property Custodian. The Western 
Pacific Railway Company issued the 
bonds and a judgment was obtained 
by the bank as trustee against the 
guarantor of the bond issue, the 
Denver and Rio Grande Railway. 

Those favoring the amendment 
unsuccessfully argued that some of 
the bondholders were unwilling to go 
to the expense of collecting their 
share and that this should be in- 
terpreted as an express renunciation 
of their claim. 

Mayer v....... Bank, 165 F. Supp. 
287 (1958) 
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Statute of Limitations 


An action by the United States 
to recover the amount of several 
forged checks was overruled, when 
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the defendant banks raised the Sta- 
tute of Limitations before the United 
States District Court for Maryland. 

The Court held that while the 
validity of prior endorsements was 
warranted, it was not a contract of 
indemnity against ultimate loss. 
Therefore the drawee bank which 
commenced its action against the 
negotiating banks more than three 
years after the negotiation of the 
checks was barred by the statute of 
limitations. The government as 
drawer of the checks had not until 
that time commenced an _ action 
against the drawee banks to recover 
on the purported forgeries. 

The Court said: “It is agreed that 
all of the parties knew of the for- 
geries in 1948, and discussed a pos- 
sible settlement. Third-party de- 
fendants concede that during 1951 
they agreed to extend the period of 
limitations one year: Fidelity-Balti- 
more does not contend that they 
agreed to extend it any further. 
The government delayed filing suit 
against Fidelity-Baltimore until De- 
cember, 1956, and Fidelity-Baltimore 
has therefore pleaded limitations and 
laches against the government’s 
claim. In its answer Fidelity-Balti- 
more says: ‘Now (and in 1955) not 
only are many of these endorsers out 
of business, insolvent or deceased, 
but the statute of limitations has 
long since run against all endorsers. 
The result of this delay is that de- 
fendant is without recourse against 
the persons who are rightfully re- 
sponsible for plaintiff’s loss.” 

United States of America v. Fidelity- 
Baltimore Nat'l Bank and Trust Co., 
166 F. Supp. 1 (1958). 
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Branch Banking Not 
Reviewable by Court 


In this case, the Supreme Judicial 





Court of Massachusetts held that 
the hearing of the Massachusetts 
Board of Bank Incorporation, held 
on an application for a branch bank, 
and not entitled to judicial review. 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
Waltham wished to establish and 
operate a branch office in Natick. It 
was given permission to do so by the 
Board of Bank Incorporation and 
certain intervening banks appealed. 
The law in question provided: 
“Except so far as any provision of 
law expressly precludes judicial re- 
view, any person or appointing 
authority aggrieved by a final deci- 
sion of any agency in an adjudicatory 
proceeding, whether such decision is 
affirmative or negative in form, shall 
be entitled to a judicial review there- 
of .. .” ‘Adjudicatory proceeding’ 
means a proceeding before an agency 
in which the legal rights, duties or 
privileges of specifically named per- 
sons are required by constitutional 
right or by any provision of the 
general laws to be determined after 
opportunity for an agency hearing. 

The Court found there was no 
adjudicatory proceeding. No statute 
required the board to give a hearing, 
and the petitioner and the interven- 
ing petitioner were out of order. 

It added: “. . . approval could be 
given to the establishment and oper- 
ation of a branch office in Natick if 
that ‘other town within the same 
county’ of Middlesex had ‘banking 
facilities which in the opinion of said. 
board, are inadequate for the public 
convenience.’ The board so found in 
terms. This was a political question, 
one of governmental policy peculiarly 
for the determination of an adminis- 
trative department. The _ statute 
makes the board the sole arbiter of 
the existence of such inadequacy.” 
Natick Trust Co. v. Board of Bank 
Incorporation, 151 N.E. 2d 70 (1958) 


SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 

etc. There were, he added, some dis- 
advantages too, one of which was the 
building up of unjustified hopes of 
financial aid in the minds of many 
community businessmen who could 
not comply with even the liberal rules 
and regulations that will govern the 
obtaining of funds from SBIC’s set 
up under the new law. 

Mr. Diebold felt that there was a 
great area for cooperation between 
the Small Business Administration 
and State chartered development cor- 
porations, but said there were quite 


a few big problems, some of which 
he itemized, that must be solved in 
the immediate future. 

Small Business Administrator 
Barnes brought to the AMA meeting 
seven members of his executive staff, 
all primed to answer questions that 
their boss couldn’t. Most of the 
queries got prompt yes and no an- 
swers, even when they were involved 
questions. 

Among the things brought out in 
the question sessions was that SBA 
had dropped its original requirement 
that no more than 49 per cent of the 
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SBIC Tax Advantages 


Under public law 699, the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, 
three major inducements are held 
‘out to individual investors who 
'purchase stock in Smal] Business 
Investment Corporations: 


1. A loss on stock in a small 
_business investment company may 
be treated as an ordinary loss 
rather than as a capital loss, with 
no limitation on the amount of loss 
that may be deducted. It should 
not be confused with the sepa- 
rate provision of the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958 relating 
to “small business stock” where 
the ordinary deduction is limited 
to $25,000 on a separate return or 
$50,000 on a joint return. 


2. Where a small business in- 
vestment company incurs a loss on | 
convertible debentures, including 
stock received pursuant to the 
conversion privilege, the loss is 
treated as an ordinary loss rather 
than as a capital loss. 


3. Small business investment | 
companies are allowed a 100 per 
cent deduction on amounts re- 
ceived as dividends whereas other | 
corporations are allowed a deduc- | 
tion of only 85 per cent. , | 

The principal hazards of SBIC 
operation are: 


Borrowers must be carefully in- 
vestigated, particularly with ref- | 
erence to their inability to get 
financing elsewhere and the rea- 
sons why they could not do so. 


Virtually all the income of a 
small business investment com- 
pany will fall within the classifica- 
tion of personal holding company 
income, possibly subjecting the | 
company to the 75 per cent and 85 | 
per cent surtax. This hazard can 
best be avoided by distributing the 
stock in the company equally 
among a minimum of 10 unrelated 
individuals or companies, thus in- 
suring that no combination of five 
stockholders will hold more than | 
50 per cent of the stock in the com- | 
pany at any time. 


—Charles M. Noone, tax counsel, 
Danzansky & Dickey, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at American Manage- 
ment SBIC meeting, New York. 











stock of an SBIC could be controlled 
by one stockholder or one group. Also 
brought out was the fact that SBA 
would be easier on companies oper- 
ating without Government financial 
aid in the matter of purchase of stock 
in SBICs. Borrowers from SBICs 
which have Government money in- 
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The countries of the kangaroo and 
kiwi — Australia and New Zealand — 
are among the fastest growing markets 
in the world. 


If you are planning to go there, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy of “Estab- 
lishment of Industry in Australia” and 
our Travellers’ Guides—there’s one for 
each of the ten principal centres con- 
taining valuable up-to-the-minute in- 
formation, including street maps— 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, 
Brisbane, Tasmania, Wellington, 
Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin. 





They'll be forwarded to you and your 
customers if you wish, by airmail, with- 
out cost. Just write to: 


General Manager's Office — 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
394/396 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 


Chief Manager's Office 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
196 Featherston Street, Wellington, New Zealand 


The Manager 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 
71 Cornhill, London, E. C. 3, England 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 
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vested in them must subscribe to not 
less than 2 per cent of their loan in 
the stock of the SBIC lending them 
funds. This kind of a deal has a 


parallel in the Federal National 
Mortgage Corp., which sells stock to 
those who get from it commitments 
to buy mortgages. Mr. Barnes says 
the objective of this stock purchase 
provision is primarily to get back the 
Government’s money. 

In answering questions Mr. Barnes 
and his staff also made it clear that 
the larger a small business invest- 
ment corporation was the better its 
chances for success, on arithmetical 
grounds if no other. This is another 
factor tending to keep much of the 
small firm lending within the bank- 
ing business under the new law. 
There are no regulations on capital- 
ization terms for an SBIC; conceiv- 
ably the use of non-voting stock 
would be. possible. 

“Small business,” it was brought 
out, will include a major portion of 


an estimated 4,500,000 enterprises 
which are believed qualified to utilize 
the new small business financing 
facilities. Excluded are 7,500 com- 
panies which already have demon- 
strated an ability to get money 
through public offerings. 

Also excluded, by general defini- 
tion, are companies numbering about 
650 which in the past three years 
have marketed as much as $300,000 
or more of securities, those which 
have as much as $5 million of assets, 
or 500 or more employes, those which 
are not independently owned and 
operated and those which have an an- 
nual income of $150,000 a year or 
more after taxes. In these more or 
less arbitrary definitions it is im- 
portant to point out that SBA has 
the power to make exceptions upon 
evidence of sufficient cause. 

The SBA Administrator disclosed 
that his agency and the Securities 
and Exchange Commission were 
jointly holding information meetings 
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similar to the AMA meetings, begin- 
ning this month on the East and 
West Coasts and in the Middle West. 
At the New York meeting Mr. 
Barnes also handed out copies of a 
letter written by him in reply to crit- 
icisms by Rep. Wright Patman that 
SBA was not carrying out the law 
in its regulations for small business 
investment companies. Mr. Barnes 
said he was carrying it out according 
to the intent of Congress and not 
according to the views of Mr. Pat- 
man. He noted that Congress had not 
adopted some of the proposals that 
had been made by Mr. Patman, in- 
cluding purchase by the Government 
of stock in small enterprises and ad- 
ministrative provisions that would 
have been a burden to taxpayers. 
Later Mr. Patman said changes in the 
regulations were good so far as they 
went, but that on the whole they were 
still “bad.” He charged that Mr. 
Barnes “put false faces” on the Pat- 
man criticisms. 


HANDLING VETERANS TRUSTS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


rated 100 per cent disabled from a 
service-connected disability, is en- 


titled to as much as $225 per month 
while these circumstances continue. 
If he is in a government hospital, 
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no charge against the trust is made 
for his care. However, in this case, 
the compensation is reduced to 50 
per cent after six months and ended 
when his estate reaches $1,500. 

If the veteran is in a private or 
state hospital, the trust must pay for 
his care. Out of the monthly benefit 
check, the bank, as his guardian, 
pays all expenses and the balance is 
accumulated for his trust account. 
Anything over a few hundred dollars 
for operating funds is used to pur- 
chase United States Savings Bonds 
for his estate. We buy these bonds 
in face amounts of $500 as free 
funds permit. If the veteran has 
dependent parents, monthly allow- 
ances are made to them. If he has 
no dependents, the bulk of the 
monthly check is accumulated for 
him. 


MARRIED veteran, judged in- 

competent, rated 100 per cent 
disabled from a_ service-connected 
disability, and with three or 
more children, is entitled to a 
monthly disability check not exceed- 
ing $287 per month. Out of this the 
bank distributes funds for the follow- 
ing purposes: 1. To provide food, 
clothing, shelter and education for 
the veteran’s family. 2. To provide 
funds for the personal use of the 
veteran while he is in the hospital. 3. 
To provide for other miscellaneous 
and minor expenses. Any amount 
that may be left after these main 
disbursements is accumulated in the 
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trust estate of the _ individual. 

In cases involving widows and 
their minor children, monthly bene- 
fits on behalf of the minor ward con- 
tinue until the ward reaches the age 
of 18 or until married, if under 18. 
The benefits continue past 18 if the 
ward is permanently disabled or in 
an accredited school. But if neither 
of these conditions exist, the benefits 
cease at age 18 and distribution 
of assets is postponed in Michigan 
until the ward reaches 21. At age 
21, the trust is terminated and the 
assets distrivuted to the beneficiary, 
in this case the ward. 


ACH month, the mail brings in a 

deluge of individual disability or 
benefit checks. Also, it may bring 
Social Security disability checks, re- 
tirement and insurance checks from 
private employers, and other insur- 
ance benefits. These credits go to the 
individual trusts for which they are 


intended, and in most of the cases | 


an allowance check is issued and 
mailed immediately. 

Periodically, these cases are re- 
viewed for suitable adjustments 
based upon the needs of the recipi- 
ents in the light of the income re- 
ceived. Disbursements are made each 
month, semi-monthly, or even weekly 
for those whose financial needs are 
more acute. 

This is the bulk of the routine 
processing, but the non-routine mat- 
ters are varied and endless. In deal- 
ing with these trusts, the trust 
officers deal with family situations 
that involve counseling and other 
services to an underprivileged and 
unfortunate group. These services 
are on a broad humanitarian plane, 
and it is not a case of administering 
figures and assets and rarely seeing 
the person involved. There is an al- 
most continuous contact between the 
trust officers and the persons who 
benefit directly from the funds ad- 
ministered. 

Our veterans trust staff is headed 
by Daniel E. Kuhnlein, assistant 
trust officer, who is also a lawyer. 
He is capably assisted by Joseph V. 
Coumans, a lawyer who has many 
years of experience in this type of 
work, and by James I. Butler, who 
has specialized in the administrative 
phases of this work. There are also 
five women employees in the depart- 
ment. One is a sociology major who 
assists in the personal counseling of 
the wards and minor children while 
the others fulfill stenographic and 
clerical duties. Over-all supervision 
of the section is the responsibility of 
Lewis Brooke. general vice-president 
and senior trust officer of the bank. 

In each estate, there may be any 
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type of asset belonging to the vet- 
eran, (real estate, proceeds of life 
insurance, stocks and bonds, etc.), 
the same as in any other trust. These 
assets may be located anywhere and 
provide the usual trust problems. 
Keeping track of real estate in a 
trust is one of our special problems. 
This may involve homestead exemp- 
tions, and we annually file for this 
exemption in those cases where the 
veteran is eligible. Seeing to it that 
real estate is kept in proper repair, 
productively rented, with taxes cur- 
rently paid, and fire and casualty in- 
surance properly maintained, all help 


provide outlets for the enthusiasm of 
our staff. 

Safekeeping of personal assets 
also provides a problem. Currently 
we are hard pressed for an answer 
on how to properly preserve two 
shotguns and a hunting rifle that 
belong to wards. Normal files and 
compartments are not quite adequate 
in these cases. 

The Veterans Administration is 
interested in an orderly, competent, 
alert guardianship, at minimum cost 
so that the veterans and their fami- 
lies receive practically the full 
amount of their benefit checks. 
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ASSETS 
Cath Cee. soi vk vc'den bbb beantes $ 156,764,957 
Securities and call loans........eseeeeee8 363,678,039 
Vee GI Banik. 5c i cn cbadeoeweban $ 520,442,996 
MODS 6 0 Fab F066 000 CeCe co 65 bS beens 413,044,168 
NALA s MIDIRQOGUEs «i vs id vce cc ciseebeats 42,007,030 
Dattks POONER oink 0 ksi cvceceseaboheese 13,612,284 
Letters of credit and other assets.......0. e 21,280,352 
$1,010,386,830 
LIABILITIES 
Sates iscceccues 900006 s copenaeaunul $ 941,267,983 
Letters of credit and other liabilities........ 24,200,446 
Total liabilities to the public. ......eseeeee. $ 965,468,429 
Capital, rest and undivided profits......... 44,918,401 
$1,010,386,830 
STATEMENT OF EARNINGS Sh i a Stan 
Profits after making transfers to inner reserves 
and after income taxes $4,490,000........ $ 3,084,175 
Diidendiscescinccesesudeseces 200eeeeee $ 2,016,000 
$ 1,068,175 
Undivided profits brought forward........ ° 650,226 
Balance of undivided profits.....seceseees $ 1,71 8,401 
STATEMENT OF REST 
Balance October 31, 1957....scecececcecs $ 30,000,000 
Transfer from contingency reserves......... 2,000,000 
Balance October 31, 1958.......eeeeeee. $ 32,000,000 


d. S$. PROCTOR, 
President 


Ha W. THOMSON, 
General Manager 
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By streamlining our operations in 
every way and using delayed post- 


._ ing and other smooth-outs on peak 


loads, we find that one posting ma- 
chine adequately handles the posting 
on both trust and bond ledgers and 
other related data. We are currently 
studying further possibilities of 
mechanization of the routine parts 
of our work. Accurate records of un- 
usual time spent on cases permits 
proper collection of any _ special 
charges. 

A job well done keeps the trust 
department favorably before our 


Probate Court and the general pub- 
lic. Likewise, our handling of these 
trusts has resulted in some larger 
trusts coming to us from relatives 
and other sources. 

There is every indication that 
these veterans trusts are constantly 
increasing in number both at the 
local and national level. City Bank, 
acting as guardian in these cases, 
feels that it is performing respon- 
sibilities at both levels. 

A trust officer is known as being 
a capable administrator, a_ skilled 
family counsellor, an alert tax man, 
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a judicious investor, and a man dedi- ~ 
cated to his work. In administering 
veterans trusts, all of these qualities 
are constantly being called upon §be- 
cause these trusts are interwoven 
with the lives of many, many people. 

City Bank, in handling these cases, 
is proud to cooperate with the United 
States Veterans Administration and 
the Wayne County Probate Court in 
seeing that veterans, their families, 
and children are competently served. 
We feel that in doing this work we 
are performing a definite public 
service. 


COUNTY AGRICULTURAL PLAN 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 
and ranchers in the county to get an 
indication of the extent of immediate 
interest in cattle feeding. The results 
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have not all been compiled but, to 
date, indications are that interest is 
running very high. 

In the years past, our farmers have 
tried different crop and livestock en- 
terprises to supplement income from 
wheat. Even potatoes have been tried 
on a limited basis. However, as the 
report reemphasized, it is very dif- 
ficult for one man or even a small 
group of men to establish a new en- 
terprise in an area. 

Another part of the Doane report 
discussed the possibilities for agri- 
culturally related industries. Many 
of these will depend on the develop- 
ment of our new enterprises. As 
hogs, beef feeding, alfalfa and sugar 
beets come into heavier production, 
many of these off-farm activities will 
become feasible. However, a feed mill 
that the report recommended for 
Sherman County is already in the 
process of being established. Other 
facilities are scheduled later in the 
development timetable. 


FEATURE of our development 
program that distinguishes it 
from any other county-wide de- 
velopment program in the country is 
the use of information compiled by an 
electronic brain to help resolve our 
farm problems. Linear programming, 
a new tool in agriculture, was used 
for the first time in our development 
program. Essentiaily, linear  pro- 
gramming is a mathematical tech- 
nique used to determine the combina- 
tion of enterprises that will return 
maximum profit to a farming opera- 
tion depending on the land, labor and 
capital available to that farm. Three 
typical Sherman County farms were 
selected for programming. Complete 
budgeted information on production 
costs and expected returns on the 
three operations were fed into an 
electronic computer. 
Practical farm budgets were pre- 
pared for a total of 54 different 


production systems of 13 crop and 
livestock enterprises. This informa- 
tion was then fed into an electronic 
brain that chose between 2,604 profit 
possibilities. The “brain” then calcu- 
lated the highest profit combinations 
on each of the three typical farms 
selected for programming. 


HE linear programming informa- 

tion was very revealing to our 
farmers. It pointed out that, for 
those farmers having a restricted 
capital supply, a cash grain pro- 
gram under dry land conditions was 
the most advantageous. As more cap- 
ital became available, it became prof- 
itable to switch to irrigated crop 
production and later on to livestock. 
Under Sherman County conditions, 
hogs were determined to be more 
efficient users of operating capital 
than beef. However, if operating, or 
short term, capital was available in 
large quantities, and to the extent 
that long term or investment capi- 
tal became limiting, a switch from 
hogs to beef cattle would become 
profitable. Under the conditions exist- 
ing in Sherman County, the report 
indicated that a beef feeding pro- 
gram is a better user of long term 
capital than swine. 

Even some of our most success- 
ful farmers were surprised to see 
the results. One of our larger opera- 
tors stated that the figure given in 
the report on the cost to produce an 
acre of wheat was higher than the 
one he had been using since he 
started farming in the county. After 
he had recalculated his costs, he 
found he had been underestimating 
the figure for many years. The same 
views were expressed by a number 
of operators. 

It should be pointed out that the 
electronic brain is not going to re- 
solve all of our agricultural problems 
overnight. The information that the 
brain produces is only as good as the 
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accuracy of the budgeted informa- 
tion fed into it. Capable men and 
sound thinking were still required 
to assemble and prepare the informa- 
tion for the machine. However, 
linear programming promises to be 
a great refinement over current budg- 
eting practices and a real aid to farm 
decision-making. 

As those who are familiar with 
farming know, the farm operator 
normally has a choice of quite a num- 
ber of alternative enterprises. Since 
it is physically impossible for him 
to make the thousands of calculations 
necessary to determine the precise 
combination of enterprises that will 
return the greatest net profit, he 
normally makes a superficial exami- 
nation and settles on the combination 
that seems to be best. Linear pro- 
gramming can be a valuable aid to 
the farmer’s judgment. In our opin- 
ion here in Sherman County, this 
new agricultural tool promises to 
make Sherman County farming even 
more scientific in the future. 

The Doane men who did the pro- 
gramming instructed Ernest Goule, 
our county agent, on how to apply 
the information to other farms and 
ranches in Sherman County. To date, 
quite a number of our farmers have 
used the information to help guide 
them in agricultural planning for 
maximum profit. 

Basically, our program is not an 
unusual one nor one that can be 
applied in our area alone. This type 
of development program is based 
on the fact that agriculture need 
not be tied to governmental controls. 
The people of this area have always 
been progressive, independent people 
and, when given the opportunity, 
have preferred to stand on their own 
feet. It is well to note here that not 
a cent of government money was used 
in the establishment of this pro- 
gram. The funds for the survey were 
provided by public subscription of 
all the people in the county. In fact, 
with only a follow-up announcement 
after the first meeting with Doane 
representatives, the $4,800 fee for 
the survey was oversubscribed by al- 
most $2,000. 


INCE the clients of our bank are 

almost exclusively farmers and 
ranchers, we are very much inter- 
ested in the success of the program. 
A bank, we feel, more than any other 
kind of business will grow, earn 
money and be generally successful 
in direct proportion to the economic 
development of the area it serves. 
Any program that contributes to the 
growth and development of its area 
is of vital importance to the local 
banker. 


We know of no better way to keep 
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a bank before its customers and po- 
tential customers than to be closely 
associated with making the com- 
munity a better place to live, work 
and make a living. 

The local bank is in a good posi- 
tion to supply true leadership in to- 
day’s changing agriculture. Farmers’ 
capital needs continue to increase and 
they are being called upon to make 
more business decisions than ever 
before. Farming today is a _ busi- 
ness, not just a way of life. 


INCE farming operations are get- 

ting larger and more complicated, 
a wider range of credit services is 
needed. Good farming requires 
enough credit to do the whole job. 
Hence, more of a business relation- 
ship is being established between 
farmers and their local banks. Since 
an unsound financial decision by the 
farmer can bring dismal failure to 
his operation, the sound advice of his 
banker is needed more than ever. 

Bankers are in a better position 
than most businessmen to initiate a 
local development program. While 
many retailers and other business- 
men in a community may feel a 
strong need for such a program, it 
is more difficult for these people to 
rally support for a program without 
inviting public criticism that the de- 
velopment program is really a “self- 
interest” undertaking on the part of 
a few shrewd businessmen. The 
banker has greater immunity from 
accusations of this type and, in fact, 
is often looked toward as the person 
who can best lead a movement to 
establish a development program. 

Many people fail to realize that our 
nation’s agriculture is not controlled 
in Washington nor is it dictated by 
the farm organizations that are be- 
coming increasingly powerful. Even 
the actual farmer has little control 
over his economic destiny. The in- 
dividual who will have greatest in- 
fluence on agriculture is the ultimate 
consumer. Mrs. Housewife will have 
final say on the type of products she 
wants to buy and, in actuality, has a 
great deal to say about the quantity 
and quality of the products. Areas 
that do not take the future desires of 
Mrs. Housewife into account may be 
producing for a market that no 
longer exists. Areas that insist on 
producing soft pork, for example, 
will undoubtedly find that markets 
for their products will become more 
difficult to locate. 

The sound development program is 
the best way we have found to make 
satisfactory adjustment to the trends 
and developments that will inevitably 
come to every part of the country 
just as they came to Sherman Coun- 
ty, Texas. 


University Offers 
Mobile Home Course 


With the mobile home industry 
already a multi-million-dollar busi- 
ness, the demand for specialized 
training in this field is growing. 
Backed by the industry which needs 
qualified people in all phases, Mich- 
igan State University is first to in- 
clude a major course in mobile 
homes, in a 4-year study for a Bache- 
lor of Science Degree. Graduates 
receive technical training in mobile 
home manufacturing, distribution, 
park construction and operation... 
must complete at least 16 weeks of 
actual working experience to qualify 
for degree. 
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Mobile Home Dealers 
Say Outlook is “GOOD” 


Survey of a representative group 
of 200 dealers supports an industry- 
wide optimism... with 90% of those 
surveyed predicting that the mobile 
home sales outlook for the immedi- 
ate future is “good’’. 


General agreement is that great- 
est factor for future growth and 
progress is more modern mobile 
home park facilities to accommodate 
additional homes being prodyced and 
sold ... 89% of which are used as 
permanent housing. 


Trend to purchase larger homes 
(87% sold in September 1958 were 
over 35 ft. long — 74.6% were ten. 
wides) means more space per home 
... demanding major park remodel- 
ing, expansion and additions. Sup- 
port of permanency is report that 
some parks are already selling lots 
to mobile home owners instead of 
renting space. 


& o & 
Could You Guess 
The Price? 


While some small units, such as 
vacation or travel trailers, cost less 
than $1,000 . . . the average mobile 
home today sells at around $4,500. 
General price range is $3,000 to 
$6,000 for 2 and 3-bedroom models, 
equipped and furnished for family 
occupancy. An impressive figure that 
adds even greater stature to a BIG 
business ! 
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THESE INFORMATIVE HIGHLIGHTS ON ONE OF 
AMERICA'S IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES ARE 
PRESENTED IN THE HOPES OF BETTER UNDER- 
STANDING OF MOBILE LIFE... BY 
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Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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-FERNDALE’S CUSTOMER LOUNGE 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49 
got to have some place to run to on 
short notice.” 

“Yes, we just put in such a depart- 
ment, a very novel experiment... 
our customers’ lounge and clinic for 
busted debtors. It would be a neat 
place for you to run to. I’ll show you 
the layout.” 
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FINANCING 
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Originator of The Stevens Plan— 
A System for Banks to Finance Fire 
and Casualty Insurance Premiums 











OPENINGS FOR BANK OFFICERS 


Our firm has contacts with banks throughout 
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changing location, send for an application. 
(No placement fee for applicanss.) Strictest 
confidence will be maintained. Write to BANK 
PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE, Box 1662, 
Chicago 90, Illinois. 














AIRCRAFT TITLE SEARCHES 


Fast, dependable service verifying own- 
ership and reporting all mortgages and 
liens shown by official CAA records 


AERO TITLE CO. 
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POSITION AVAILABLE 
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five million dollar bank near Chicago north- 
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The old director led Topaz Cannon 
up a flight of stairs which sailed 
heavenward just outside the bank’s 
street door. 

On the landing at the stair-head a 
door faced them with a bold notice: 
“Quiet, please!” 

“You will like the soothing atmos- 
phere inside,” purred the old director 
cordially with his hand on the door 
knob. “We last rented it to a chiro- 
practor who left owing us $200 in 
rent and a lien note on the fixtures. 
We have made it into a mental re- 
viewing park for our customers.” 

The door opened revealing a 
folding nickel-plated, leather-padded 
chiropractor’s sofa squatting like a 
glittering grasshopper on the floor. 

“Our customers . .. and friends 
(Mr. Clutchbill stressed the word 
‘friends’) are free to use this ad- 
justable sofa.” 


E stepped over and touched a 
button. The sofa sprang to its 
feet like a bee-stung camel. 

“You don’t keep any doctor or... 
or operator in here?” 

“Only when a case shows up; then 
Wwe send up our brain-massage spe- 
cialist. He is a young man working 
in the bank this summer while he 
plugs up for an examination which 
will let him into the practice of psy- 
choanalysis.” 

Mr. Clutchbill led Topaz over to a 
corner where resided a couch cano- 
pied in red. 

“This is our Debtor’s Nook,” he 
explained, “It is designed for a cool- 
ing-off spot for foreclosed borrowers, 
over-reachers in installment buying, 
backers on called personal paper, and 
disappointed overdraft aspirants.” 

“This lounge,” explained Mr. 
Clutchbill, “is also equipped with a 
foot-warmer, electric blanket and 
electric fan, as needed.” 

“And I can come here any time, 
you say?” 

“Why not? The old Ferndale Na- 
tional is famous for its hospitality 
to newcomers. You’ll be on the job 
here quite a while, I judge. By the 
way, how many proposed routes are 
there now for the new speedway 
through Ferndale? I’ve heard of as 
many as six mentioned.” 

“No-o . . . eh-h, between you and 
me it boils down to just two. I am 
about to decide on one of them... 
the Ridge Job or the Valley Job. Two 
gangs, as you see, are squeezing me 
with great pressure.” 

“The Ridge Job has some backers?” 
inquired Mr. Clutchbill lightly as the 
bank’s four farms strolled across his 
brain again. 


“Oh, yes, the nature-lovers. They 
say it would be sightly.” 

“It was the old original route in 
pioneer days,” pointed out Mr. 
Clutchbill. “It was high up away 
from the red Indians. We have white 
Indians now on wheels—more dan- 
gerous.” 

“But the Valley Job is really the 
best; it’s a water-level route,” re- 
vealed Topaz. 

“Think so?”’ Mr. Clutchbill felt a 
wave of depression. “If you should 
happen to decide on the Ridge Job 
this clinic would be nearer.” 

“That’s so, it would be a comfort. 
I’ll go back and have a look at the 
Ridge Job right-of-way through my 
instruments.” 

“You are free to go anywhere on 
the bank’s lands. We have four farms 
hitched together, all marginal land. 
The old pioneer highway runs right 
through them on a nice slant.” 

“Thanks,” nodded Topaz, now 
feeling brave with the influence of 
a noble backer in Director Clutchbill. 


HIS unusual and animated inter- 

view had taken place at high noon. 
It was possibly 12:30 when Topaz 
left. At 2:30 that afternoon some- 
thing traveling too fast to be identi- 
fied by the human eye flashed past the 
bank’s street window. The door be- 
side the bank’s entrance snapped 
open and shut as if by spectral hands. 

“Did you see that?” sang out 
Cashier John Atwood whirling his 
desk chair in the front office of the 
Ferndale National round on Director 
Clutchbill, who was slowly rising 
with set eyes as though on an air- 
pressure pump. 

“T am certain something went up 
those stairs,” Mr. Clutchbill gulped. 
“Is there any loan customer we’ve 
been especially needling today?” 

“No, just the usual threatening.” 

“Something is up there... I'll go 
up and see. We may need our new 
clerk-doctor.” 

“He’s in the back room operating 
on the check canceller.” 

“Keep him under guard. I’m going 
up.” 

A moment later Mr. Clutchbill 
gently opened the upstairs door a 
crack and peered in. 

Topaz Cannon was coiled up on the 
chiropractor’s sofa. 

Catching the old director’s face in 
the doorway he gave tongue. 

“They actually shot at me... shot 
at me while I was sighting through 
my little telescope mounted on its 
three legs.” 

“Did you get drilled?” asked Mr. 
Clutchbill coming to the point. © 
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“I feel no bodily pain ... just 
mental.” 

“Remain quiet. I’ll have our doctor 
make an examination.” 

Mr. Clutchbill pattered briskly to 
the pale-green Debtor’s Nook, and 
picked up a telephone. 

“Have the doc come up,” he piped 
down to Cashier John Atwood. 

In a few seconds the bank’s clerk- 
doctor, Hinkley Greenwich, slid into 
the room. 

Mr. Clutchbill merely pointed at 
Topaz. 

Hinkley squatted beside the pa- 
tient, placed a finger on the man’s 
pulse, and counted silently with 
heaven-lifted eyes. 

“Hm-m-f-f!!” he puffed at last. 

“How much?” gasped Topaz. 

“Nothing too dangerous.” 

“How much?” demanded Topaz in 
a stronger voice. 

“Nothing to be alarmed over.” 

“T want to know.” 

“Give him the score,” ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“Ninety-two!” 

“What should it be?” 

“Seventy-four.” 

Hinkley began walking up and 
down the room, hands behind his 
back. “It might be... it might be,” 
he kept mumbling. 

“What you doing that for?” came 
a watery inquiry from Topaz 

“The bullet must have come close,” 
suggested Hinkley. “Maybe brain 
concussion.” 

“Where did this take place?” broke 
in Director Clutchbill suddenly. 

“There was an old twisted corn 
silo and a barn with a broken roof on 
the property.” 


R. Clutchbill grabbed his grey 
, goatee. “That is the bank’s old 
busted Butler place ... and they— 
some scout of the Valley Route gang 
had the nerve to put a bullet past you 

. . and on our land! Is your car 
down at the curb, Mr. Cannon?” 

“T hope so!” 

“It’s going to come in handy, then. 
Hinkley,” ordered the old director, 
“go down and tell Cashier Atwood 
to give you the bank’s Colt’s .45... 
it’s in the bottom drawer of his desk. 
Bring it up here. And see to it that 
it is loaded.” 

Ten minutes later Topaz Cannon, 
now partly resuscitated, and Director 
Clutchbill with the muzzle of a loaded 
Colt’s .45 protruding out of a side 
pocket, were buzzing up an east hill 
road to a terrace where an ancient 
dirt road afforded vistas of the moun- 
tains and also an open view of four 
abandoned farms owned by the bank. 

Topaz finally turned down a lane 
which led to the farmyard of one of 
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the bank’s defunct investments. 

“Hm;f, my old telescope is still 
standing. there in the yard where I 
left it.” 

Mr. Clutchbill put his eye on the 
surveyor’s instrument standing on 
three slim legs with a little bronze 
pendant suspended on a string be- 
neath them. 

Both men dismounted and ad- 
vanced to the instrument. 

“Where did the shot seem to come 
from?” inquired Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Over there,” said Topaz nodding 
toward a spinney of woodland above 
the road to the east. 

“Twist the telescope on the place,” 
suggested the old director. “I want to 
have a look.” 

Topaz squatted behind the scope 
and trained it on the horizon. 

“There, it certainly came from 
over there. You can twist it this way 
and that... I’ve got it focused keen 
on those trees.” 

“Yeah,” drawled Mr. Clutchbill 
crouched behind the scope, “I can see 
him.” 

“What-it! A human being?” 

“Exactly. He’s up in that big, tall 
pine amongst the trees on the ridge. 
Got a rifle, too.” 

“Look here, we’d better get in the 
car or behind the barn.” 

“No... no—no! Let me look again. 
I think I know him. Yeah, it’s Abe 
Smalley ... he’s chairman of the 
Valley Improvement Society that 
wants the new four-lane speedway to 
come through their valley. 

Suddenly a puff of smoke rose from 
the pine on the heels of a whistling 
noise and a “k-putt” as a bullet 
whanged into the shingles of the 
bank’s broken-down barn a few yards 
beyond the house. 

Topaz, running low, almost sailed 
for the haven of the old farm wood- 
shed. 

Mr. Clutchbill, on the other hand, 
hauled out the bank’s .45 Colt’s, lined 
it for the distant pine and pulled the 
trigger. 

Under the terrific blast of the old 
Colt’s the rooftree of the near-by 
farm house seemed to settle another 
two feet. 

Mr. Clutchbill instantly put his 
eye to the telescope. 

“I can even see the bark fly where 
he’s coming down,” announced the 
old director, his voice sonorous with 
admiration. 

“Think he’s eliminated?” called 
Topaz from the twilight of the wood- 
shed doorway. 

“Oh, yes, those .45 slugs going 
through the air sound like the siren 
on an ocean liner. He won’t chance 
getting drilled with one of them. 
Come on out and squint out the trail 
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you were following for the new 
speedway past this place.” 

Topaz came out of the woodshed, 
his body lit for the first time with 
instant determination. 

“I’m going to put the new four- 


lane speedway right past this old 
house. It will make a famous hot dog 
stand.” 

“And you shall have the conces- 
sion,” nodded Mr. Clutchbill. “The 
old Ferndale National never forgets 


° ° 4 


its friends. All of our farms will 
come to life. And look at this one, 
will you,” observed Mr. Clutchbill 
staring at the old house, “already it 
has the impertinent look of a pleasure 
steamer on a summer evening.” 


ELECTROMC BOOKKEEPING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45 
ment sheets that the operator must 
replace in the course of a day’s work, 
particularly in the latter part of 
the month. 

Our first and as yet only installa- 
tion of the new method is at our 
Bronx central bookkeeping unit 
which serves branches in that gen- 
eral area. When we shifted, this unit 
used 48 bookkeeping machines and 
as many operators to take care of 
36,000 commercial checking accounts, 
or 750 accounts per bookkeeper. Now 
21 electronic machines handle a 
somewhat greater volume of activity, 
with each operator taking care of 
1,700 to 1,800 accounts. 

To accomplish this increased work 
load per machine and per operator, 
some of the duties incidental to 
bookkeeping were shifted to super- 
visory personnel in the department, 
who were able to absorb these tasks. 
Thus we ended up with a decrease 
of more than 50% in machines and 
operators, and with no increase in 


the supervisory group. The over-all 
cost saving has proven very close to 
our original estimates when con- 
templating the change. Cost of the 
new installation will be repaid out 
of savings. 

The reduction in errors has been 
proportionately even greater than 
the expense saving. The greater ac- 
curacy of the electronic units and 
the smaller opportunity for human 
error to creep in have shrunk the 
time spent hunting differences, run- 
ning trial balances and end-of-day 
balancing. These time savings total 
up to important sums. There is no 
way to measure the value of cus- 
tomer good will that is retained 
through fewer statement errors, but 
we all know it certainly has a sig- 
nificant worth. 

Looking back over our experience 
in setting up this program, we can 
offer some words of caution. These 
are, “Don’t set your target date too 
rigidly. Be sure to allow yourself 
plenty of time.” 


These special instruction cards alert machine operators 


Cards are retained at each bookkeeper’s desk in account numercial order 
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Date Rec’. 21=20-58 = SPECIAL’ INSTRUCTIONS 

Title of Account___ Estate of Robert Johnaon No. OWO-51317-8 : 
TOTAL COLLECTIONS NOT TO ExcEED $11,000,00 
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In our judgment a bank needs 
from 90 to 120 days for efficient 
change-over after notifying the cus- 
tomers and distributing account- 
numbered checkbooks, if the new 
system is to tie in with account- 
number verification of a single post- 
ing system. Not only must machine 
delivery dates be taken into con- 
sideration, but also the bank must 
make allowances for time required to 
get new checks printed and in cus- 
tomers’ hands, for notification of 
customers, for staff education and 
training. Some customers will take 
longer than others to begin using the 
new, numbered checks, and it is ad- 
visable to have as large a percentage 
as possible of account-numbered 
items coming through in the day’s 
work on the change-over date. 

The first step in our program was 
to choose an account numbering 
system providing for no duplication 
while leaving enough unused num- 
bers to accommodate new accounts. 
We decided on a straight numeric 
system for simplicity, greater flexi- 
bility, and future compatibility with 
fully-automatic computers. For our 
use we need nine digits. The first 
three digits of the number represent 
the branch or department identifica- 
tion. The next five digits identify 
the customer. The final, ninth digit 
is the “check digit” which permits 
both present and future electronic 
check of accuracy. The five-digit 
customer numbers are set aside in 
blocks for our various classes of 
accounts. This system gives us a 
total of approximately 90,000 num- 
bers available for each branch or 
department. 

After selecting our numbering 
system, we imprinted on blank cards 
the branch number, customer ac- 
count number, and check digit; we 
made up a supply adequate to last us 
an estimated seven years. These 
cards went to the central addressing 
department, which ran customer 
plate impressions on as many cards 
as we had customers. The account 
numbers were then added to the ad- 
dressing plates so that all future 
impressions would show the account 
numbers. 

At this point, we sent to each 
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branch slated for change-over its 
entire seven-year supply of num- 
bered cards as its own record of its 
account numbers. When a new ac- 
count is opened at the branch, the 
officer simply assigns to the new 
customer the next numbered card in 
file. After name and address have 
been typed on this card at the branch, 
the central addressing department 
makes a new plate that becomes the 
permanent central record. 

With account-numbered cards in 
the hands of all branches affected, 
we called a meeting of the branch 
officers to give them the broad out- 
lines of the program, particularly 
the greater accuracy and the im- 
proved appearance of customer state- 
ments attainable by the precise elec- 
tronic alignment. Another major 
emphasis at this meeting was on the 
account-numbering system and the 
need for branch cooperation. It was 
further explained that the staff 
would in no respect be adversely 
affected, and that it was important 
to reassure the staff on this point. 
This was an all-day session, and in- 
cluded showing a motion picture of 
the equipment and its use. 


HE first session was followed up 

as promptly as possible with a 
series of meetings, one at each affect- 
ed branch. Invited to the meetings 
were the branch operations officer, 
chief clerk, and others in positions 
where they meet the public or have 
responsibility for working with the 
new system. Here were explained in 
detail such subjects as how to order 
account-numbered checkbooks, how 
to assign account numbers, and the 
other techniques for running the 
new method. 


Next after these meetings came 
the preparation of two sets of 3 by 
5 inch cards made up with customer 
plate impressions. One set was re- 
served for branch address files. The 
second set of cards was sorted into 
two piles: 


a. Users of imprinted checkbooks, 
from all sources. 


b. Users of stock, 
checkbooks. 


Then we went to work on the sec- 
ond group. From the canceled check 
file, we determined the type of check 
the customer was using, even to 
color, and identified this on the card 
by symbol. These cards went to the 
printer as our order for books of 
similar checks carrying the correct 
account number and name of the in- 
dividual customers. Bound into each 
of these checkbooks was a reorder 
form to give the customer an oppor- 
tunity to change if we had selected 
a check form that he did not wish 


unimprinted 
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to continue using for any reason. 


Each user of a stock checkbook 
was sent an announcement letter 
slated to reach him just ahead of the 
checkbook that the printer mailed 
direct. This letter told the customer 
we were shifting to electronic book- 
keeping that required account num- 
bers. We sent him an identification 
card showing his plate impression 
and asked him to be sure and use 
this number on all deposit tickets. 
For joint accounts, we sent two 
cards. We requested that the cus- 
tomer destroy any unused checks he 
might have on hand, as soon as his 
supply of new checks arrived. 


O our astonishment, the one real 

problem in the entire program 
popped up at this point. Some few 
customers were so thrifty by disposi- 
tion that they could not force them- 
selves to discard a book of unused 
check forms, even though cost-free. 
But even at the very start more than 
45% of all on-us checks carried ac- 
count numbers. In 60 days it was 
90%, in 90 days more than 98%. 

Now all customers use checks with 
the imprinted name as well as the 
account number. Stock checks, those 
we supply free, carry no other in- 
dividualized printing such as address 
or business. A new customer receives 
a temporary supply of stock checks 
carrying merely his account number 
hand-stamped at the branch. 


A somewhat different letter went 
out to the users of printed check- 
books. By that time, a percentage of 
these customers already were using 
account-numbered checks because we 
had quietly inserted the number 
when they reordered. To the rest, 
we sent a request for a sample check 
to be mailed at our expense. We 
offered such a customer a replace- 
ment checkbook, and ordered these 
from our regular printers. It be- 
came the duty of the branch man- 
ager to make contact with accounts 
using special books of unusual kind 
or origin. If this customer had a con- 
siderable supply of checks on hand, 
we arranged for numbering them 
by furnishing him with a rubber 
stamp or by having a junior clerk 
stamp them. Many of these hand- 
numbered checks are still in use 
many months after they were first 
converted. 


We were deeply concerned to know 
if customers would bother to number 
deposit tickets. Time proved this 
worry needless. Within 30 days 
about 95% of all commercial account 
deposit tickets carried account num- 
bers. Today so few unnumbered 
tickets turn up that these are not a 
problem. Tellers have been most 














helpful in reaching this goal. They 
watch incoming deposit tickets, try 
to remind the customer. Nothing 
more elaborate proved necessary to 
solve the problem of numbering de- 
posit tickets. 


With the preliminary spadework 
out of the way, we proceeded with 
the installation. As the first new 
machines arrived, we made parallel 
runs on them along with the con- 
ventional system to train the oper- 
ators and get the machines finally 
adjusted. On February 3, 1958, we 
put the first 15,000 commercial ac- 
counts on the new system, represent- 
ing nine branches handled in the 
Bronx unit. By September 1, we had 
21 machines on the line and were 
taking care of the 36,000 commercial 
accounts in that area. 


Since then, our experience has 
been uniformly satisfactory, with a 
steady betterment and refinement. 
No question of customer acceptance 
remains unanswered. Customers use 
the account-numbered media without 
objection, and many have commented 
on the _ better-looking statements 
they now receive. The working staff 
likes the system, from the machine 
operators who say it is less exacting 
to use the new machines to the 
bank’s officers who tally the favor- 
able operating figures. 











For over 77:years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
if you need a helping 

hond in Japan, contact... 


tee FUJI] BANK “« 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 

Branches Throuvghovt Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway,NYC 
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Through years of happy experience the registered trade mark and company signature of Lawyers Title 
Insurance Corporation have become synonyms for superior title service and protection to investors in 
real estate securities in the United States, Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 


These symbols can be used by only one company. They identify it as the title company with financial sta- 
bility, sound underwriting principles, and years of experience. 


Jawyers Title Insurance (Orporation 


Home Office - Richmond, Virginia 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 43 STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, HAWAII, PUERTO RICO, AND THE PROVINCES OF ALBERTA, 
ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, CANADA. 
4 NATIONAL TITLE DIVISION OFFICES, 39 BRANCH OFFICES, 250 AGENCIES AND 13,500 APPROVED ATTORNEYS 
ARE LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE OPERATING TERRITORY 











A banker takes a hand 


When the siren screams and the 
volunteer firemen scramble, there’s 
probably a banker in the brigade. 

And for good reason. 

To understand and serve his 
community, a banker has to know 
its people and its problems first- 
hand. 

Living and working among 
depositors and customers increases 
his ability to help a community 
financially. Right in the thick of 
things he’s better qualified to put 


the community’s money to work 
wisely and profitably. 

By participating and serving at 
the same time today’s banker is 
well qualified to give sound assist- 
ance when asked to weigh a per- 
sonal financial problem, or advise 
on business or civic money matters. 

Willingly accepting the many 
responsibilities his community 
gives him, and getting to know his 
neighbors to the core, the banker 
steadily builds a more useful bank. 


is what makes 
commercial banks more important 
day by day to the whole American 
economy and the American people. 


And_ usefulness 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


Chartered in 1799 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








